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Inset, the title page of 
Vol. I, No. 1 of Library 
Notes, published by 
Library Bureau in 1886. 
The work of Library 
Notes is continued in 


today’s Pioneer. 
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years of building 


“un to a standard—not down to a price” 


When Library Bureau began, in 1876, we made the best equipment for tf 
rather formal libraries of that day. Today, we still make the best equipment 
for today’s more gracious and comfortable libraries. Your library's future 
secure when you purchase LB equipment... when you expand, LB can always supply 
you with furniture that fits perfectly with what you already have. If you 
are not now receiving Pioneer, LB’s helpful periodical, let us put you on the list. Write 
711 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 14; or 41 First St., San Francisco 5. 
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Library Bureau— Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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TECHNICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, and 
BUSINESS 


BOOKS 


Only TECHNICAL Zeck Company 


offers you all these services: 


@ By far the most complete stock of technical 
» books in the West. 


@ 29 years’ experience exclusively in technical 
books. 


@ Two complete stocks—San Francisco and Los 
Angeles—assure fastest service to any point in 
California. 


@ Our stores in Los Angeles and San Francisco are 
convenient for personal selection from stock 
displays of all technical books. 


Technical Book Company 


626 South Spring Street 407 Market Street 
Los Angeles 14, California San Francisco 5, California 
VAndike 2137 YUkon 6-2262 
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SECTIONAL CONSTRUCTION permits 3-foot sec- 
tions of either Single- or Double- Faced units to be 
added or removed without affecting the remaining 
portion of the shelving. Floor anchors and overhead 
braces are not required. 


SIMPLE ASSEMBLY with only a screwdriver and 
wrench permits easy installation or rearrangement. 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE, finished in either Sage 
Green or Warm Gray. Special colers available at slight 
extra cost to suit your interior scheme. 


LOW IN COST, Ames all-steel Shelving actually costs 
less than shelving made from most other materials. 
Ask for our estimate and make the comparison. 


W. R. AMES CO. also designs, manufac- 
tures and installs Multi-tier Bookstacks for 
all types of libraries. Write today for details 
and estimates. 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 


W.A.AMES COMPANY 


150 Hooper Street San Francisco 7, California 
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ADAPTABLE 
CONVENIENT 
ATTRACTIVE 
ECONOMICAL 


STEEL 


LIBRARY SHELVING 


Designed for all types of 
libraries and book storage rooms. 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKET-TYPE SHELVES of °, 
10” and 12” depths and 20” folio shelves are inter- 
changeable and may be easily removed and relocated 
on the uprights at 1” vertical intervals. Height of up- 
rights and number of shelves can be specified to meet 


“ao eames. 

ooper Street 

San Francisco 7, Calif. 

Please send details regarding Ames Steel Library 
| Shelving to: 


r 
| 


| Name. 


I City 


Rises ciectiednsilbaaavies 
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New Facts-- 
New Opinions-- 
New Attitudes-- 


In these Stanford Books 


HEALTH INSTUCTION YEARBOOK 1950 
Oliver E. Byrd 


Digests of the year’s most significant health developments, selected from more than 
1,600 sources. Covers the entire field of health study. $3.50 


THE CLOSING OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 
E. Louise Peffer 
The changing American land laws: new and old concepts, the public land policy, the 


conservation movement, homesteading in the West, grazing control. A comprehensive 
study of the disposal and reservation policies during the twentieth century. $4.50 


PACIFIC OUTPOST: AMERICAN STRATEGY IN GUAM 
AND MICRONESIA 


Earl S. Pomeroy 


The American approach to strategic problems centering in Guam and the Marianas, 
Carolines, and Marshalls from 1898 through World War II. $5.00 


ADDRESSES UPON THE AMERICAN ROAD 1948-1950 
Herbert Hoover 


Every public statement made by the former President during the past two years—includ- 
ing the radio address of December 20, 1950: “Our National Policies in This Crisis.” 


$3.50 


TRENDS IN GERONTOLOGY 
Nathan W. Shock 
A report on present efforts to solve the special problems of our aging population. An 


encompassing plan for utilizing the capacities of elderly people for the good of society. 
$2.50 


—_ 
<_< 


Also: 
A CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GERONTOLOGY AND GERIATRICS 
Nathan W. Shock 


$15.00 


| 
an cise iittala 


Order these and other Stanford Books through your regular book supplier 
or directly from Stanford University Press, Stanford, California. 
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LIBRARY BOOKS... 


For more than 50 years, Vroman’s has 
supplied the books of all publishers to 
leading libraries throughout the Western 
states. The result is that we feel we have 
a real understanding of library needs and 
desires and have a real interest in solving 
library problems through prompt and de- 
tailed attention to orders. 


Now we are more fully stocked and 
better equipped than ever before—eager 
to extend the same courteous service to 
new customers that we have offered old 
friends for many years. 


Requests for discount schedules and 
quotations will be given prompt attention. 
Orders will be filled immediately from the 
largest stock of trade books in the West, 
located in our warehouse in Pasadena. 


7 


A. C. VROMAN, INC. 


383 SOUTH PASADENA AVENUE 





PASADENA 2, CALIFORNIA 
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THE OLD RELIABLES 


MENDING STRIPS: Onion Skin—thin and transparent; Map Bond— 
heavier and scarcely transparent. Both in uniform packages to sell! 
at 80¢. Specify width wanted, Y2, 3%, 1, 2, 3Y% inches. 

BOOKBINDERS PASTE: For all library uses. Well liked. In tins, 
Gallon $3.00; Quart $1.10. In glass, Gallon $3.25; Quart $1.30. 

RED ROPE MANILA: For reinforcing individual magazines for circula- 
tion. Light weight only—six sizes. Price list on application. 

BOOK LACQUER: For lacquering your book backs. A Western-made 
product for Western users. Economical in price and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Pacific Book Lacquer, Gallon $4.75; Quart $1.90; 
Pint $1.40. 

MOROCCO CREAM: Leather restorative and preservative. All leather 
bindings dry out, deteriorate and decay unless treated at intervals, 


preferably each year. Gallon—enough for several hundred books— 
$10.00; Quart $3.00; 4 ounces $1.50. 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 


770 E. Washington Bivd. Los Angeles 21 











NOW! STANDARD IN 
A Large and Selective Stock LEADING LIBRARIES 
of All Types of Prebound . «e EVERYWHERE 


Juvenile Books is Available 


in Our Own Distinctive and 3 LASTI-KLEER 


Exclusive Colorful Bindings. BOOK JACKET COVERS 


ee ee oe as ae ee ee a ee ee eee ee 
Protect jackets and bindings, increase 
* circulation, reduce binding cos 


transparent acetate film welded to stur 
kraft paper backing. All . ty 


Send for Literature 


CARL J. LEIBEL 
2 Melrose Av 
Los Prone 3. “California LIBRARY (BaF servic 


Telephone WEbster 3-8723 


Division of Bro-Dart Industries 
73 E. Alpine St. Newark 5, N. J. 
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Library Titles 


FILM AND ITS TECHNIQUES 
By Raymond Spottiswoode 


Presents the essential lore of documentary film making and takes 
the reader through all the steps of production from script to screen. 
A complete handbook for the amateur film maker. 532 pages, 95 


illus. $7.50 


ECUADOR: Constitutions and Caudillos 
By George I. Blanksten 
A case study in revolution and dictatorship, this book examines 


Ecuador’s government, her history, and her people. 210 pages. 
$3.00 


@ <arygr 
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HAN TOMB ART OF WEST CHINA 


By Richard C. Rudolph and Wen Yu 


The authors explain and describe one hundred reproductions of stone 
and clay reliefs found in tombs of the Han Dynasty (A.D. 25-220) 
in West China. An important contribution to our knowledge of early 
Chinese art. 110 pages, 100 collotypes, map. $8.50 


$ 


> 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
IN JAPAN, 1549-1650 


By C. R. Boxer 


Boxer tells how the first Europeans (the Portugese) 
reached Japan and discusses the organizing of the 
first Jesuit missions in Japan. Boxer is a distinguished 
scholar who presents much hitherto unpublished ma- 
terial in this book. 536 pages, frontis., 16 illus., 2 
maps. $7.50 


S 
> A ae 4 —1 


at your bookstore 
Berkeley 4, California 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
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Institutions 


When operating income during preced- 
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The Soft Answer 


By ARMINE MACKENZIE 


Controversy is becoming one of the 
lost arts. This may seem an absurd state- 
ment, at a time when newspaper head- 
lines emblazon wrangling in government, 
bawling acrimony over the airways, and 
hot exchanges by politicians, columnists, 
commentators, and public busybodies. 
But controversy, or rather, debate, as 
a fine art, a polished duel of wit that, 
regardless of the issues, is a delight to 
listen to or read for its own sake, where 
is it to be found? 


Until recently France afforded an ex- 
ample of what I mean. Down the ages 
the “great dialogue” as Gide called it 
has been going on, between classicists 
and romanticists, Catholics and Hugue- 
nots, radicals and conservatives—but for 
all the literary and philosophical schools, 
sometimes as bewilderingly complex as 
French political parties, the battle re- 
mained between intellectual equals each 
of whose achievement was recognized 
and admired by his rival. As Gide 
points out, the civilization of France 
would be inconceivable if a devout Bos- 
suet were not balanced by a sceptical 
Montaigne or the great art of Proust 
matched by the equally impressive genius 
of the Catholic Mauriac. This beautiful 
equilibrium of viewpoint gives a richness 
and a fullness to culture which is in- 
conceivable in the deadeningly coercive 


conformity prevailing in totalitarian so- 
cieties. 


Is it hopelessly old fashioned to believe 
that truth emerges, if at all, as a result 
of such an interplay of minds—for while 
truth may be eternal and immutable, it 
is reached in any given age by many 
divergent paths? (Wasn't it Euripides 
who said that the gods frequently change 
sides in war?) Now perhaps it is rather 
a jump from the great ages of French 
literature to the professional writings of 
American librarians. But as I recently 
leafed dutifully through our various 
professional journals I was struck by the 
almost total lack of disagreement among 
contributors. A great serenity, which 
by the unwary might be mistaken for 
torpor or indifference, brooded over the 
slick pages of our journals. Reports were 
given of what this library had accom- 
plished or what that library hoped to 
accomplish in the future. “How to do” 
articles flourished. Personal experiences 
with children, bookmobiles, displays, 
catalogs, adult education, and book an- 
notations abounded. One received the 
impression of a complete unanimity of 
opinion as to what librarianship was, 
and as to what we as librarians hoped 
to accomplish. 


This must really be a millenium or 
something. I recall only two real con- 
(Continued on page 224) 
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MABEL RAY GILLIS 
California State Librarian, 1930-1951 














SINCE HER RETIREMENT as librarian of 
the Los Angeles Public Library, Althea War- 
ren has been instilling enthusiasm for their 
work into library students of the Universities 
of Michigan and Wisconsin. She is now back 
home, doing the same good work at USC's 
School of Library Science. 


UR STATE LIBRARY and its 

progeny in fifty-two counties have 
grown and multiplied and thriven for 
fifty-one years under the unexception- 
able intelligence and devotion of two 
generations of the Gillis family. From 
1899 to 1917 James Louis Gillis was 
state librarian, founding our county li- 
brary service and expanding the State 
Library from existing for officials in 
the capitol to a lending and reference 
headquarters for every library in Cali- 
fornia. When Mr. Gillis died, after 
eighteen years of indomitable leader- 
ship, he was succeeded by his assistant 
librarian, Milton James Ferguson, who 
was state librarian from 1917 to 1930. 
Mabel, elder of the two Gillis daugh- 
ters, had come to the State Library 
shortly after she graduated from the 
University of California. She was soon 
put in charge of the work for the blind 
which was then under the extension 
department. Mr. Ferguson selected her 
for his first assistant. When he went 
east thirteen years later to become li- 
brarian of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
Miss Gillis was appointed by the gov- 
ernor the eleventh state librarian of 
California. The first woman to fill that 
ofice, she has served twenty-one years 
in that position and has been forty-seven 
years on the State Library staff. Her 
retirement on the coming June 30th has 
been announced to the sound of univer- 
sal lamentations. 


Head of the Section of Books 
for the Blind 


The first half of her professional ca- 
reer divides neatly into two periods, 
each thirteen years in length. From 
1904 to 1917 she concentrated on de- 
veloping service to the blind. It grew 
so lustily that it was made an independ- 




















































































































Mabel Ray Gillis 


By ALTHEA WARREN 
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ent section in 1911. Four years later 
Miss Gillis inaugurated a state-wide 
plan for visits to the blind in their 
homes to teach without charge all those 
who wished to learn the Moon or 
Braille types. It is because of her sym- 
pathetic and practical organization that 
sustained success has been achieved. 
She chose two instructors, one in the 
north and one in the south, who had 
impaired eyesight so that they knew 
and allowed for all the psychological 
and physical difficulties of their pupils. 
They did not ask that they come 
through the hazards of traffic to a class 
but went themselves to each student in 
his familiar surroundings. This method 
is still followed. Lists of the most suit- 
able books in the large collection at 
the State Library are supplied to the 
readers and the titles they select are 
mailed to them. Another phase of the 
work is the distribution throughout 
California and Nevada of the phono- 
graphs and records known as “talking 
books.” They are a gift from the fed- 
eral government to all the blind who 


have not learned to read with their 
fingers. 


Miss Gillis has never allowed her 
enthusiasm for this work to diminish in 
spite of other numberless demands on 
her time. Due to wisdom and experi- 
ence she has promoted improvements 
in methods over the whole nation. She 
works on committees to spread knowl- 
edge of what is available and to se- 
cure legislation to advance facilities and 
equipment. She has helped to select 
the titles to be printed and recorded 
so that a greater variety of new books 
are provided instead of an over-supply 
of the classics, propaganda and religious 
homilies. In 1950 the circulation of 
her books for the blind section was 
over 51,000 items. 


The Assistant State Librarian 


From 1917 Miss Gillis was assistant 
state librarian concentrating upon the 
plans and then the construction of a 
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new building. In 1914 an appropria- 
tion was made by the legislature for 
adequate quarters for the law courts 
and the library. World War I inter- 
posed delays but by the summer of 
1928 the State Library was moved from 
the capitol into the beautiful Library- 
Courts building where it occupies space 
on four upper floors and has thirteen 
stack levels as the centre of the struc- 
ture. The thorough preparation she 
made for this move is evidenced by 
the fact that service was not discon- 
tinued for a single day. 


Development of State Library Services 


Then with the new decade of the 
‘30s Miss Gillis became state librarian 
and activities and responsibilities began 
bursting around her like corn in a pop- 
per. The upbuilding of all the depart- 
ments in the enlarged and shining new 
State Library was of course the demand 
nearest at hand. Wisely she began with 
the welfare of the staff. The State Li- 
brary Staff Association was organized 
with Miss Gillis as its first president. 
For her assistant librarian she chose 
Eleanor Hitt, now Mrs. William Harper 
Morgan, who was then librarian of San 
Diego County. Miss Gillis gave her the 
responsibility of personnel with oppor- 
tunity for close cooperation with the 
State Personnel Board and with the 
national groups studying civil service, 
classification and pay plans, merit rat- 
ings, examinations and all the other 
current developments in public person- 
nel administration. In an article in the 
Library Journal (February 15th, 1939) 
Miss Gillis tells what has been accom- 
plished by close cooperation with the 
State Personnel Board. 

“Generalities about civil serice are 
usually open to controversy for the 
good reason that results depend quite 
as much upon administration as upon 
principle and the system as we know 
it is no better and no worse than the 
personnel agency that administers it.” 

With an able and united staff Miss 
Gillis has attained wide expansion of 
the reference services and materials of 
the State Library. The Union Catalog 
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now numbers over three million titles 
with the depository cards of the Library 
of Congress, the holdings of the Cali- 
fornia county libraries and contributions 
from many of the cities and universities 
of the state. Its ultimate aim is to in- 
clude a record of every book in all the 
libraries of California. Its purpose is to 
enable the State Library to inform any 
person wanting a specified title of the 
nearest place where the desired volume 
may be found. Its possible potency is 
enormous for it will lead libraries to 
depend more and more upon each other 
for rare and specialized materials so 
that a larger proportion of the book 
funds can be spent for the duplication 
of the new and important publications 
of the day. 

Probably the most widely known spe- 
cialty of the State Library is its Cali- 
forniana. Miss Gillis is at home and 
absorbed in all its ramifications; manu- 
scripts of pioneers and of California 
authors, biography cards, the famous 
files of old newspapers the rarest of 
which she is arranging to have micro- 
filmed so that other libraries may buy 
them, and indexes so valuable that it is 
hard to write a book about California 
without coming to consult its State Li- 
brary. 

Another unique centre of reference 
service is the Sutro Branch, now housed 
in the San Francisco Public Library. 
It is a gift from the heirs of Adolph 
Sutro who stipulated that it must be 
kept permanently in the city which was 
its owner’s home. Miss Gillis has made 
its varied and unexpected resources 
known by issuing “Occasional Papers” 
to publicize a number of its collections. 


The State Librarian Throughout 
the State 


As head of the county libraries of 
California Miss Gillis has made the 
whole state her work ground. Annv- 
ally since 1930 she has planned and 
presided over a conference of all the 


county librarians. She has arranged 
and held once, and sometimes twice a 
year, the examinations for a certificate 
which under the law every county li- 
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brarian must hold. She inspects the 
county libraries where the librarian’s 
certificate is about to expire. What is 
more these libraries, now over fifty in 
number, are her family. Throughout 
the twenty-one years during which she 
has been their head their joys and wor- 
ries, professional and personal, have 
been hers. Her sane intuition, her 
buoyantly balanced humor and friend- 
liness have been their islands in many 
a lowering storm. 

Nor are her friendships and output 
of helpful energies limited to the huge 
county system. Her card of member- 
ship in the California Library Associa- 
tion is Number 265. She has served as 
chairman of innumerable committees, 
been vice-president and was president 
when the meeting was held in Sacra- 
mento a quarter of a century after the 
organization first convened there in 
1904. 


Our Golden State Librarian in 
National Service 


Upon her appointment national li- 
brary affairs began to absorb her into 
ofices. The National Association of 
State Libraries chose her for its presi- 
dent in Denver in 1934-35 and she was 
appointed to the American Library As- 
sociation executive board for 1938-39. 
The heaviest demands and highest hon- 
ors were loaded upon her in the second 
world war. She was the California di- 
rector of the Victory Book Campaign 
and collected half a million gift books 
for service men in camps and overseas. 
She was appointed liaison librarian for 
the 9th Service Command and assisted 
so ably that on May 27th, 1946 a rep- 
resentative of the War Department was 
sent to present her with a “certificate 
of appreciation.” 


Miss Gillis Around the World 


Her international relationships began 
in 1933 when she was elected a trustee 
of the California College in China. Its 
faculty has conferred upon her the de- 
gree of Doctor of Literature as a patron 
of Chinese arts. She has also received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
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from Mills College and been made one 
of its honorary alumnae. 


Miss Gillis in the Hearts of Her 
Colleagues 


It seems hardly credible that, keeping 
up as she has with the intricate and 
expanding science of public adminis- 
tration; performing more than her part 
so generously and continually in state 
and country-wide professional organi- 
zations; constantly opening and widen- 
ing the knowledge of the State Library 
in talks to groups of this big state, Miss 
Gillis has also been able to read so that 
she is an authority on a number of 
subjects. First of these, I believe. is the 
history of California. It would be a 
suitable subject for library school re- 
search to list the books on every aspect 
of the West which contain a note of 
gratitude to her and the resources of the 
State Library. 

She has travelled over the whole state 
systematically for years so that she is 
as alert on the present tense as on the 
past. Moreover she is most vitally in- 
terested of all in her own town. She 
was born in Sacramento and has lived 
there her entire life. Few other people 
know it and cherish it as she does, its 
citizens, past and present, its schools, its 
arts, its agriculture, industry and horti- 
culture, even to a personal acquaintance 
with the magnificent trees in the park 
around the capitol. She has been inde- 
fatigable and signally successful in se- 
curing valuable gifts for all sections of 
the book collection. 

When the centennial of the State 
Library was celebrated last year, Miss 
Gillis learned, if she had not known 
before, how she is admired by her staff 
and her city. She stood in the stately 
reference room named in honor of her 
father and the great and the lowly by 
hundreds filed in to see her smile and 
grasp her hand in honor. In telling her 
of my life-long admiration for her and 
for what she has done for our profes- 
sion, I feel I am speaking too for every 
member of the California Library As- 
sociation. She has embodied, for us all 

(Continued on page 224) 





Transatlanticana, Or Common British 


Ephemera 
By W. B. READY, School of Librarianship, University of California 


A CARDIFF IRISHMAN, married to a 
Canadian wife, and living in the United 
States: that is Mr. Ready, at present instruc- 
tor in Library Science at Berkeley, he goes 
to Stanford in the fall. Mr. Ready has more 
of this sort of international relations material 
up his sleeve, and we hope the California 
Librarian may print some of it. 


Bernard Shaw once told the blasting 
truth about Anglo-American relations; 
he said that we were two peoples divided 
by a common language. It is a great 
pity that Shaw said that, because thereby 
it became Shavian and suspect. It would 
have been much better if some one dull 
and turgid, like this librarian, had enun- 
ciated the truism, but it seems, from the 
record, that this librarian did not know, 
nor did other librarians, nor do informa- 
tion officers, nor historians, nor the com- 
mon readers, and in that ignorance there 
lies the seeds of great catastrophe. 

There are two English-speaking worlds, 
the world of the Commonwealth, and 
the world of the Republic. In the last 
great war the grey-painted wallowing 
transports freighted millions of Ameri- 
cans across the Atlantic into the world 
of the Commonwealth, and, often cold 
and sick and crumby, they squatted on 
their gear and clumsily read about How 
to Treat the British. As a result of their 
reading they often staggered about for 
months under the weight of the boxes 
of barred soap that they had laid in, 
because they had been told how short 
the British were of the commodity. The 
soldiers carried their burdens of soap, 
and many a girl in Liverpool, or Bel- 
fast, Glasgow or London, had to wait 
until Joseph had put down his soap box 
before warmly and affectionately greet- 
ing him to her shores. It was no wonder 
that the American soldiers looked even 
more bemused than do soldiers generally 
look, for their soap was brushed aside, 
and friendship, aye and often more than 
mere friendship, was extended to them 
by the Islanders, who, the soldier’s pre- 
pared reading had told them, were 


cold and formal in their relations with 
strangers. Shades of Piccadilly! The 
statue of Eros was removed from there 
for the duration, as a superfluous and 
avid overstatement. The Yanks were, 
by and large, welcomed in England, al- 
though they were not understood. The 
quiet kindness of the Island took in the 
guardian strangers, while overseas, in 
the Western Desert, on stony and em- 
battled Malta, in the Far East, and on 
all the seas, the Tommies and the Tars 
glowered and cavilled and never really 
knew the quality of the Americans. 
They still do not, nor do the Americans 
know the quality of the British and their 
kin. This is dangerous ignorance, and 
while the common man lies beyond the 
ken of libraries the common reader does 
not, and to that reader the librarian 
should bring the common reading of the 
other English-speaking world. It would 
open his eyes, and those of the librarian. 

The Island has been ill-served by those 
of her writers who have come over here 
and reported back home on the Ameri- 
cans. Mrs. Trollope and Charles Dick- 
ens headed a host of nattering writers 
who were as false in their judgements 
of the Republic as Mark Twain was in 
his judgement of their land. The great 
Bryce wrote a luminous description of 
the American scene, and the urbane 
orotundity of Denis Brogan does some- 
thing in these days to cushion the sting 
of Evelyn Waugh. Dickens, Trollope, 
Bryce, Charnwood, Brogan and Waugh, 
these are literary names. The common 
Englishman, Scotsman, Welshman, the 
average Islander, he has never heard of 
them. Their opinions were not meant 
for him, and that suits him fine. 


The English novelists that command 
a wide sale in America are those who 
write such upper-class juvenilia as Good- 
bye, Mr. Chips, Mrs. Miniver, such 
well-bred county chronicles about straw- 
berries and cream and good girl hockey 
players. There is the fine writing of such 
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men as Joyce Cary and Henry Green. 
Of all of these, of James Hilton, Jan 
Struther, Angela Thirkell and the rest, 
the average Islander has but one com- 
ment. In divers dialects he will maintain’ 
truly that he has never heard of them. 


The great newspapers, the Manchester 
Guardian, the Times, the Yorkshire Post, 
and the great weeklies, the Spectator, 
the Economist—what of them? Again 
the heir to the centuries of common 
law, the man who once was a lonely 
hero, who saved a civilization, quite 
equably and pleasantly will say that he 
has never heard of them. Nor has he 
heard of them, let alone read them. His 
reading is very different, it represents 
the reading of the common people, it 
has enormous sociological, historical and 
literary implications, and it is unknown 
to the American reader or to the Ameri- 
can librarian. 


The British Broadcasting Corporation 
puts on programs of such educational, 
cultural and wholesome character that 


earnest people over here sigh and wish 
that they could get their hands on some 
of them. (There is a touch of Carrie 
Nation in all educators.) What does the 
Islander think of his high-toned radio 


programs? He wishes that he could 
never hear them. On Sunday from 
Radio Luxembourg, from Radio Paris, 
from Radio Brussels English commercial 
firms, gambling concessionaires, the mak- 
ers of patent medications, and others of 
like feather put on a commercial broad- 
cast beamed for the Island listeners that, 
analysis shows, completely silence the 
good grey BBC. On Sunday the Island- 
ers wallow in the kind of radio that they 
would like to hear all the week. On 
Monday, with a patience that once made 
them great, they turn back to the BBC. 


There are people who listen avidly to 
the BBC, who patronise the great mod- 
ern English ballet, the fine symphony 
orchestras, who read good books, good 
newspapers; they are the Middle Class, 
the great and dynamic class of society, 
but they are few in Britain, and under 
the New Order they are growing fewer. 
Britain, for better or for worse, is in 
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these days the country of the common 
man, and it behoves Americans, for all 
of our sakes, to know something about 
the sort of man who has taken over in 
Britain. It is time to stop being polite, 
it is time to move Anglo-American 
courtship from the prim and bogus par- 
lour atmosphere to the warmer and 
ungirdled atmosphere of at least the 
kitchen. There must be some sort of 
understanding reached soon, or perhaps 
it will be too late. 


The Islanders, then, shy away from 
good reading, from good music; their 
quality films are shown in little theaters 
over there just as they are over here. 
They are much more like the American 
than their Information Services and their 
propaganda would have us believe. They 
are decent, small people who are the 
salt of the earth. This is not the writing 
of a breedless boy who was raised in the 
Island, and who now, in the Republic, 
seeks to engratiate himself by decrying 
his raising. The grandmother of the 
writer could neither read nor write, the 
mother reads but her simple devotions 
and writes scrawlingly, but their lack of 
education does not lessen one iota the 
love and piety that he feels for them, 
nor, on a wider scale does it lessen this 
one’s pride in his British blood, which 
he would not exchange for any other. 
but love is truer when all the facts are 
known; and dignity does not require 
book-learning nor does wisdom always 
come with study. The Americans and 
the Commonwealth people have the same 
ideas of liberty, and in the main they 
are simple and unlettered folk. Their 
educated betters try to explain them to 
one another, but if their simple reading 
were known that would be more easily 
accomplished, and that task lies within 
the province of librarians. 


What, then, is the reading of the com- 
mon man in Britain? On Sundays, in 
stockinged ease, with the radio going 
full blast, blaring forth the trashy com- 
mon songs from Radio Luxembourg, 
interspersed with warm and sometimes 
faltering accounts of how Bile Beans or 
Carter's Little Liver Pills saved a family 
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from disintegration, the Islander reads 
his Sunday newspaper. The News of 
the World is on all counts the most 
popular. It recounts in dull and grimy 
details the news of the half-world, the 
world of the abortions and of the rapes, 
the world of sexual deviations and of 
broken homes. That is practically all 
the news that the sheet carries, together 
with the pages devoted to football, or 
to cricket, or to gambling. Every Briton 
gambles, or nearly every Briton. The 
football pools do a whale of a business, 
and the bookmakers wallow in the sucker 
money. That newspaper sells over 8 
million copies every Sunday, that in an 
Island of less than 50 million population, 
and it is closely followed by the Sunday 
Pictorial, a crude sort of tabloid, which 
drools over the casual couplings of cafe 
society, and Princess Rita looms as large 
as once did Princess Pearl for whom 
her odd little husband, Harry Roy, a 
bandleader, once wrote the unusual love 
lyric that swept the nation, called Sara- 
waki. The People, Reynold’s News and 
the Sunday Graphic complete a quintet 
of Sunday newspapers that sell some- 
where around 20 million copies, and the 
well-bred voices of the Observer and of 
the Sunday Times are drowned in their 
screechings, for these good Sunday pa- 
pers sell less than a million copies be- 
tween them. 


The Daily Express sells more than 5 
million copies daily. It is owned by a 
Lord, a belted peer of England, Max 
Beaverbrook, once a Canadian, who is 
as “British” as Colonel McCormick is 
“American,” and who crusades so vocif- 
erously for Empire that he embarasses 
even the crustiest of the Tories, on oc- 
casion. This is the most popular daily, 
more for its excellent feature writers, 
like “Beachcomber,” than for its politics. 
The Daily Mirror sells millions of copies 
daily, it is often unpleasantly anti- 
American, and features a comic strip 
called Jane wherein a woman of that 
name is constantly getting her clothes 
pulled off her plump and complaisant 
body. These two papers, together with 
the Daily Herald, the organ of the La- 
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bor Party, sell over ten million copies 
ever morning. It is easy to see why 
Britain leads the world in the number 
of the newspaper readers for her popu- 
lation. None of these papers are com- 
parable in quality to the newspapers 
that most Americans associate with Brit- 
ain, which have such small circulations, 
and which, like Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, are regarded as typically 
British, whereas the vast number of 
provincial universities are far more a 
sounding-board of the great bulk of edu- 
cated Britons. 


The Island is so small that her region- 
alism has to be seen and heard to be 
believed. To a man from Bristol a vis- 
itor from Hereford, some score of miles 
away, is a stranger. A Cornishman will 
listen open-mouthed and pixillated, un- 
comprehending, to a Yorkshireman de- 
claiming, and in Wales the people speak 
Welsh, barring in Cardiff and the other 
seaport towns. The daily and weekly 
press of the regions mirror this fact. 
The removal of the Stone of Scone, if 
it did nothing else, showed the world 
that there were still divisive elements in 
the Island, while across the water the 
daily Irish Press shows that Dublin is a 
capital of a different country far better 
than do all the guide books. 


This article is concerned only with 
the ephemeral nature of Transatlanti- 
cana, but the more solid reading shows 
as great a difference, and what goes for 
the Island goes also for the Common- 
wealth. This article is already too long 
and it is too brash, partly with the pur- 
pose of focusing the problem. Books and 
magazines are another matter, perhaps 
for further discussion, as are the other 
Commonwealth countries, but this does 
purpose to show that for a subscription 
of a few dollars libraries in this country 
can show their readers that the people 
of Britain are the same sort of people 
as they themselves. That could be a 
great service to the English-speaking 
world and so to the whole world. 


TELL THEM YOU NOTICED THEIR AD 
IN OUR MAGAZINE. 





Book Thoughts From Abroad 


By LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


Under the great dome of the British 
Museum's Reading Room (second in size 
only to St. Peter’s) I sat reading a mod- 
ern English novel, while all around me 
scholars from the world over rustled the 
pages of heavier works, coughed dryly, 
cracked their knuckles, and took notes. 
My friend from Johns Hopkins dredged 
through volume after volume of Latin 
works, preparing to write a book about 
atheism in renaissance literature. Surely 
an incongruous place for one to read 
a work of fiction published as recently 
as 1935! And yet nowhere else could I 
find a copy of The Pied Piper of Lovers, 
an autobiographical first novel by the 
poet Lawrence Durrell—actually a much 
rarer book than the Gutenberg Bible. 
a copy of which can be bought over the 
counter of a New York bookshop for 
only $180,000! 


In an hour of reading I had reaped the 
information I sought, and was startled 
by the novel’s penultimate scene: the 
same vast circular Reading Room in 
which I sat! I closed the book and went 
to claim the Seventeenth century vol- 
umes paged and awaiting me in the 
north reading room, made arrangements 
for photostats of certain pages, then 
went out to lunch. 


Twenty years had passed since I had 
last read in the British Museum, and 
I returned bearing the usual letter of 


credential for admittance. It was not 
needed; my original card, dated 1931, 
was in its proper place in the active file, 
had only to be renewed! This sort of 
continuity is taken for granted in Brit- 
ain, yet I never ceased to be impressed 
by it, coming as I did from California, 
where only the redwoods are deep root- 
ed. It is at once the greatest strength 
and weakness of the British, and is what 
brought them unbroken through the 
blitz. Yet if they are to survive as a 
mercantile power in a faster and faster 
moving mechanized world, they will 
have to abandon some of their horse-and- 


buggy ways—perhaps even free the files 
of twenty year old library cards! 


I drove to Oxford early one morning 
in spring, and saw the beech woods on 
Bledlow Ridge pinky gray with unop- 
ened leaf buds. My host was the Bod- 
leian’s Keeper of Printed Books. Until 
lunch time we toured the old and new 
libraries. Never before did I feel so 
strongly the impact of a single biblio- 
philic personality. To this one man of 
the Elizabethan Age can be ascribed 
Oxford’s pre-eminence among European 
university libraries. Unbroken is the 
continuity from the founding of the 
Bodleian three hundred fifty years ago. 
Unchanged are the original building, its 
reading room, books and shelves; main- 
tained not as a museum, but to serve 
the daily needs of each generation of 
Oxford students. 


Handy is the location of Blackwell’s 
bookshop, right next to the new Bodleian 
and across Broad Street from the old. 
There I was greeted by Basil Blackwell 
himself, in his office lined with the shop's 
own publications. ““You have been here 
a long while.” I ventured. He pointed 
to the ceiling. “I was born in the room 


above.” 


It was between Terms and the town 
was much quieter than when I visited it 
in the autumn at the opening of Term. 
The Keeper and I lunched at the Mitre 
and our talk was of books. He chided 
me gently for having sent so many west. 
“You'll never miss them.” I said. “In 
this country where books are like leaves, 
you have no idea of what a compara- 
tively book poor land California is!” 


The afternoon was devoted to visiting 
some of the college libraries—medieval 
Merton; All Soul’s Codrington with its 
restful painted gray woodwork; Queen's 
and its upper room, a smaller version of 
the great Adam-Playfair Upper Library 
at the University of Edinburgh; and 
finally Christ Church which bemused me 
with its profusion of treasure. First of 
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all I saw the half of Robert Burton’s 
library which by terms of his bequest 
Bodleian shared with Christ Church, 
and wished for Paul Jordan-Smith to be 
there and deliver to the book starved 
shades of the centuries (who never left 
me all that day) one of his vital talks 
on bibliophily. 


Long and wide and high is the Librarv 
of Christ Church and completely lined 
with books, mostly 16th and 17th cen- 
tury, in their original Oxford bindings. 
In a corner stands a small circular case, 
designed by Christopher Wren, espe- 
cially to exhibit Cardinal Wolsey’s red 
sombrero. A large closet which houses 
a donor’s collection is lined with plain 
Norwegian oak which has never been 
touched since it was installed two hun- 
dred years ago. As I breathed that close 
sweet smell of old wood and old books, 
I thought of the fortune awaiting some 
perfumer who can capture it in bottles! 


Thence by a winding stone staircase 
and through a hideaway study of Bod- 


leian’s Librarian, we came into a smali 
room which harbors the library of Dr. 
Richard Allestree, author of the 17th 
century best seller “The Whole Duty 
of Man.” He left it to the Regius Pro- 
fessors of Theology in Christ Church 
who succeeded him, for their personal 
use, and it was only recently that title 
was transferred to the College. The 
room has never been heated and thus 
the several thousand volumes, bound in 
sober calf and sheep, unlettered and 
bearing no gilt, are as crisp and fresh 
as when published three centuries ago 
—thanks also to the lanolin feedings 
they have received. One could not find 
a more complete contrast to the Pepysian 
Library in Cambridge, whose rich bind- 
ings bear witness to the sensual Sam's 
worldly tastes. 


In two rooms below are housed the 
books and manuscripts of John Evelyn, 
recently removed from Wotton House 
in Surrey and deposited at his alma 
mater by the present John Evelyn—a 
magnificent collection described earlier 
this spring in the Times Literary Sup- 
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plement by W. G. Hiscock, Assistant 
Librarian of Christ Church, who guided 
us around the college in this tour de 
force. Evelyn as well as Pepys was 
friend and colleague of Newton and 
Boyle in the Royal Society, and many 
of Evelyn’s books, such as the Sceptical 
Chymist, bear the inscription ex dono 
authoris. 


The ancient stone buildings of Oxford 
afford lasting protection to the fragile 
volumes of Bodley, Burton, Allestree, 
Evelyn, and all the other great bookmen 
who left legacies more lasting than flesh 
and blood. After leaving my hosts I took 
the shoes off my tired feet and drove 
back to London. My emotions were 
a mixture of exaltation and humility. 
More than ever was I sure that purpose-- 
ful bookcollecting and bequeathing to 
enlightened institutions is one of man’s 
most inspired activities. Back home in 
my own seaboard state I would recog- 
nize anew that no culture is ever more 
abvanced than its libraries, and that to 
achieve true intellectual stature, from 
which lasting contributions to civiliza- 
tion are made, California’s libraries must 
accelerate their purposeful collecting; 
lest the number of books in the State be 
outnumbered by televisions and other 
electric toys. 


The freighter bearing us home leaves 
London on the fifth of June, and after 
the chalk cliffs dwindle from white to 
gray to nothing, the Scillies are sighted 
and lost; then ten days of ocean lie be- 
tween us and towering tiring Manhattan 
—a time of reading and writing, eating 
and sleeping, with no telephone, no en- 
tertainment, no necktie! Then the long 
transcontinental haul back to a compar’ 
atively book poor land whose greatest 
glory is its future. Traditions are noble 
things for those who inherit them. Con- 
tinuity is a comfort, especially for those 
who are weak and afflicted. We youth: 
ful folk who inhabit the farthest west 
have much to be pitied for; and yet who 
would not rather make traditions than 
inherit them? I for one! 


—-LAWRENCE CLARK POWELE 
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DR. FREDERIC J. MOSHER, now with 
the school of Library Science, Berkeley, is a 
graduate of the University of North Dakota. 
He took his Master's degree at Chicago and 
his Doctor's degree at University of Illinois. 
After twelve years at UND, Illinois, and the 
Newberry Library in Chicago, he observes 
California library problems with the perspec: 
tive of an outsider and the interest of a par- 
ticipant. 


When the question of State Aid for 
California libraries was first called to 
my attention, my immediate reaction was 
amazement that it should be considered 
a controversial issue among the librarians 
of the State. Knowing how desperately 
all libraries need more money to carry 
on and increase their services to the pub- 
lic and knowing how forword-looking, 
enthusiastic, and service-conscious the 
average public librarian (especially in 
California) is, I assumed that the libra- 
rians of the State would be one hundred 
percent behind any effort to increase 
the funds at their command and hence 
improve the services they can render to 
the people of the State. But it was 
pointed out to me that there is some 
latent opposition in California to the 
idea of State aid. Some ruggedly indi- 
vidualistic librarians fear that State Aid 
will mean State control; some wisely 
cautious administrators fear that “easy” 
money from the State will result in half- 
hearted local support. Others consider 
a proposal for State Aid a criticism of 
the present California library system and 
resent the implication that California 
libraries are not doing a good job. This 
last objection was hard for me to be- 
lieve, and I think it can be held by only 
a very few California librarians. 


California has a good reputation 
throughout the country for the excel- 
lence of its library service in the past. 
This reputation has been founded chiefly 
on the county library system pioneered 
by one of the great men in American 
library history and brought to an un- 
questioned success by his daughter, Ma- 
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bel R. Gillis. In fact, the State Aid 
program as set up by the exploratory 
committee will be only an extension of 
the original county library idea. What 
has made the county library system par- 
ticularly effective in this State has been 
its hook-up with the State Library. The 
State Librarian and her efficient staff 
have served as an advisory board of 
specialists to the librarians of the State, 
have encouraged and helped to establish 
all the county libraries of the State, and 
have been the central source of inspi- 
ration, help, and information—‘a very 
present help in time of trouble,” as any 
old-time California librarian will testify. 


A visit to the State Library at Sacra- 
mento will convince any newcomer that 
here is the heart of the public library 
system of the State. Try to imagine, 
you California librarians, what it would 
be like not to have the services of the 
State Library at your command and 
reflect how desolate and alone and ham- 
pered in your work you would feel. 


If this be not State Aid, what would 
you call it? How well this existing sys- 
tem of State Aid to public libraries has 
worked is obvious to all who look crit- 
ically at the California public library 
program and see how effective it has 
been in producing better library service 
—particularly in the rural areas of the 
State. In fact, State Aid for libraries 
in California has worked out so well 
that what the proponents of the new 
State Aid program propose is a greater 
extension of the same kind of State Aid 
to all the public libraries of the State 
—with the addition of State funds to 
make the library service of even the 
county libraries more effective. 


For what has happened in the last 
forty or fifty years since the California 
library system was established is that 
the population of the State has increased 
nearly five-fold. During the last twenty 
years the population of the State has 
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nearly doubled. Millions of newcomers 
have necessarily brought problems in 
their wake. The population map of Cal- 
ifornia has been radically revised. All 
the cities of the State have grown be- 
yond their boundaries. New residential 
areas have sprung up almost overnight. 
The problems thus presented to the 
existing library facilities have been tre- 
mendous. Great strides have been made 
in meeting the problem of providing 
library service to the new residential 
areas and for the much larger number 
of people in the State, but the growth 
has been too sudden and too great. The 
libraries have not been able to keep up. 
Without outside help it would be im- 
possible for most municipalities to or- 
ganize and build adequate library service 
for a doubled population in the time 
nesessary. Before the local libraries can 
cope unaided with the problem, several 
generations will grow up without the 
opportunity to know and appreciate 
good library service. Those who have 
never enjoyed the benefits of a strong 
and efficient public library in their com- 
munities will not be the most enthusiastic 
sponsors and patrons of local libraries 
when the time finally comes that the 
local community can provide library 
service. The urgency of the situation 
demands immediate action. 


The State Aid program for California 
libraries is essentially, therefore, nothing 
new except as it provides funds for 
implementing more and better public 
library service to the people of Califor- 
nia. This is the crux of the matter, and 
here, strangely enough, is the greatest 
stumbling block to its acceptance by 
many sincere and conscientious librarians 
and library friends. Will money for 
library service from the State weaken 
local support and result in objectionable 
State control of the public libraries of 
California. The framers of the law that 
it is hoped the librarians of the state 
will sponsor through the legislature have 
wisely provided that neither of these 
undesirable results could eventuate from 
their legislation. In the first place, the 
program is entirely voluntary. No li- 
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brary need participate unless it wishes 
to. In the second place, State financial 
aid to a library is made dependent on 
that library's having achieved local sup- 
port to the amount of $1.50 per capita 
before the State will contribute an ad- 
ditional fifty cents to make the basic 
minimum of $2.00 per capita (the lowest 
library income that can provide anything 
like really adequate library service). The 
program is actually designed to increase 
local support of library service for those 
libraries that have not yet achieved the 
minimum of $1.50 per capita because 
a library must increase its local support 
according to a progressive step increase 
in order to qualify for any State money. 
The fear that local support will diminish 
under a program of State Aid is there- 
fore absolutely groundless. The opposite 
has been shown to be true: State Aid 
will increase local support of local libra- 
ries. 

Now about losing local control of the 
libraries that receive State Aid. (No 
change in library administration or the 
basic library law of the State will be 
made by the proposed legislation.) The 
local libraries will still be governed by 
their present governing bodies and will 
continue to be managed by their libra- 
rians. In order to qualify for State Aid, 
it is true, a library might have to agree 
to co-operate with other libraries in the 
area and throughout the State. A cer- 
tain minimum standard of library service 
must be maintained. Professional stand- 
ards would need to be established for 
personnel. Library organizations have 
been working for these objectives ever 
since the American Library Association 
was first organized seventy-five years ago 
this summer. Here again the State Aid 
program is being used to promote the 
best interests of the profession, just as 
it will also be used, it is hoped, to gain 
more local support for libraries. The 
only control exercised will be for the 
good of the libraries of the State and 
for the improvement of library service 
throughout the State. Has State Aid to 
the public schools of California resulted 
in the schools being controlled by the 

(Continued on page 230) 
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Public Library Film Circuits 


RAYNARD C. SWANK, Chairman CLA Audio-visual Committee 


DR. RAYNARD C. SWANK, Director of 
Libraries, Stanford University, and the very 
active chairman of the CLA Audio-Visual 
Committee, tells what has been done about 
films in California ilbraries up to now, and 
what is hoped for the near future. 


‘oo report from the CLA Audio- 
visual Committee is written to tell 
California librarians about progress to 
date toward the establishment of film 
cirucits among the public libraries of 
the State. The efforts of the Committee 
during the past year have been devoted 
almost entirely to the promotion of film 
circuits. 

The Committee is working hard on 
this project because its members feel that 
film services may well prove to be one 
of the most important library develop- 
ments in our time. Films are not novel- 
ties. Their possibilities are not limited to 
commercialized entertainment, and their 
library uses are not limited to the stimu- 
lation of reading. Films are a potent 
medium of communication in their own 
right, are capable of serious educational 
uses, and are able to reach large segments 
of the population which are not now, 
and are not likely to be, reached through 
books. 

The public library, supported through 
taxation, exists because a democratic 
society depends upon an enlightened 
citizenry. The education of the people 
is a function of democratic government. 
A community which accepts that prin- 
ciple but insists that its public responsi- 
bility is limited to education through 
books has allowed a single means to 
obscure the end. It is our responsibility 
to educate by every effective method 
available to us. 

Many hundreds of excellent educa- 
tional films are now available, and most 
of us have seen hardly any of them. 
Neither has anyone else in our commu- 
nities seen them, because there is no 
effective method of distribution. Distri- 
bution is the bottleneck. The effort to 
identify, locate, obtain and screen a good 
16 mm educational film is such frus- 
trating work that nobody but a fanatic 


attempts it more than once. As Lester 
Beck once characterized it, the present 
spot-booking and rental system of dis- 
tribution is like a transportation system 
consisting only of taxicabs. 

The problem of distribution can be 
solved to a large extent by public li- 
braries, and in many communities the 
public libraries are already solving it. 
The public library film movement started 
about ten years ago and began to gain 
momentum in 1947 when the ALA Film 
Office was established by means of a 
Carnegie grant. From 1939 to 1945 
inclusive, ten public libraries in this 
country organized film collections. Then 
from 1946 to 1949, 67 additional libra- 
ries initiated film collections, making a 
total of 77. By now the number exceeds 
100. During the month of November 
1950, these 100 libraries circulated 36,- 
222 films which were shown to 1,701,117 
people. The individual film collections 
range up to 1600 prints, and the annual 
allocations for the purchase of films 
range up to $15,000. In addition to 
these 100 libraries, there are many others 
which offer film information, rental, and 
other services short of owning their own 
film collections. Copies of “Public Li- 
brary Film Statistics” can be obtained 
from the ALA Film Office. 

Since 1948, the greatest stimulus to 
the film movement has been the region- 
al circuit plan. At that time Carnegie 
grants were obtained to stage two cir- 
cuit demonstrations, one centered at the 
Cleveland Public Library and the other 
at the Missouri State Library. The 
Cleveland circuit included about ten 
public libraries in northern Ohio, and 
the Missouri circuit was composed large- 
ly of county libraries. Both demonstra- 
tions were successful and both circuits 
continued to operate with local funds 
when the foundation support ended. 

Since that time, new circuits have be- 
gun to spring up in other parts of the 
country. In Ohio, the State Library took 
the initiative by planning additional cir- 
cuits to blanket the entire state. Within 
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the last year, a Western Ohio Film 
Circuit, administered by the Cincinnati 
Public Library, and an Eastern Ohio 
Film Circuit, administered by the Ogelby 
Institute Library, have been organized. 
Ohio is leading the way. Elsewhere, the 
Detroit Public Library is now operating 
a Greater Detroit Suburban Film Cir- 
cuit. In Tennessee a small circuit has 
been started among four public libraries. 
The University of Washington is now 
serving a group of libraries in that area. 
Plans for additional circuits are being 
discussed at Illinois, North Carolina, 
Louisiana and other states — including 
California. 


The theory of the film circuit is simple. 
Films are so expensive that only large 
communities can afford their own col- 
lections. The only way to reach the 
smaller communities is through a group 
of libraries which share the cost and 
share the films on a cooperative basis. 
The best way to share the films is to 
send them around to each library on a 
regular schedule for definite periods of 
time, in order that they may be adver- 
tised in advance and kept long enough 
to satisfy the interested people in the 
community. 


Under the usual arrangement, ad- 
ministrative responsibility for a project 
involving a group of 8, 10, 12 or so 
libraries is assumed by a centrally lo- 
cated library with an established film 
service. Each library budgets a specified 
amount for the purchase of films and 
for central administrative costs. A col- 
lection of films is block-booked to each 
library for approximately one month 
and then forwarded to the next library 
in the cirucit. In the course of a year 
or so the entire collection rotates to 
each library. 


A new selection of films is purchased 
each year. Those which completed the 
circuit during the preceding years are 
then deposited in a central collection 
for spot-booking to the participating li- 
braries, sent out again with newer films 
on the circuit, or distributed among 
the participating libraries as a basis for 
permanent collections. When a library 
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withdraws from an established circuit, 
possibly to become the hub of a new 
circuit, it can withdraw its share of the 
collection. While participating in a cir- 
cuit, each library is free to purchase or 
rent additional films through other chan- 
nels. 


If, for example, each of 10 cooperating 
libraries budgeted $650 per year to the 
project, or if the average budget on a 
sliding scale were $650, $5000 would 
be available for the purchase of 100 new 
films and $1500 for central clerical and 
administrative costs. During the first 
year (10 months) each library would 
have use of all 100 films in monthly 
lots of 10 each. The second year 200 
films would be available, the third year 
300, etc. 


The responsibilities of the administra- 
tive center include (a) planning of 
circuit schedules, (b) arrangement of 
training clinics as needed for the par- 
ticipating librarians, (c) film purchasing, 
(d) organization of film selection pro- 
cedures, (e) periodic inspection and re- 
pair of all films, and (f) insurance. In 
general, the center provides leadership 
and coordination. The individual libra- 
ries (a) provide their own projectors, 
screens, rewinding and splicing equip- 
ment, (b) execute minor film repairs in 
the field, (c) ship films on schedule to the 
next library in the circuit, (d) handle 
local utilization, and (e) participate in 
film selection and other coordinated ac- 
tivities. 

Film selection may be done centrally 
with advice from the participating libra- 
rians or cooperatively at meetings dur- 
ing which preview prints are screened. 
At the beginning of the project a clinic 
is held to acquaint the participating 
librarians with film lending procedures 
and policies, methods of film utilization, 
operation of projectors, and techniques 
of film inspection and repair. 

This generalized scheme is the most 
economical yet devised for library film 
service in smaller communities. Accord- 
ing to the hypothetical budget noted 
above, a participating library, for the 

(Continued on page 231) 
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FRANCES HIGGINS is on the staff of the 
Central Children’s Room of the Los Angeles 
Public Library where this meeting was held, 
and where a large group of librarians tossed 
questions at the “captive” Children’s Book 
Editors from Morrow and Harcourt Brace. 


Ever since Rosemary Livsey came back 
from the A.L.A. Midwinter meeting 
with the news that two children’s book 
editors, Elisabeth Hamilton of William 
Morrow and Company and Margaret 
McElderry of Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany would be here in March, the Los 
Angeles Public Library children’s libra- 
rians have been planning for their visit. 
This would be a chance to ask questions 
about books and authors, about the costs 
of book production, prebinding and 
other problems that have been troubling 
them. All of the children’s librarians 
from the southern part of the state who 
attend the Los Angeles Public Library 
children’s book order meeting as well as 
many authors, and illustrators, planned 
to meet one afternoon while the chil- 
dren’s editors were here to discuss mu- 


tual book problems. 


Miss Livsey opened the discussion by 
introducing the book editors and asked 
Miss McElderry to tell what happens 
when an author submits his manuscript 
to a publisher. Miss McElderry gave 
the assurance that a manuscript is read 
and considered just as carefully whether 
it is received by mail or presented in 
person. She described in some detail 
the steps in planning the book and its 
illustrations up to the point of its actual 
production. At this point Mrs. Ham- 
ilton described the production and pro- 
motion of the book, indicating some of 
the many problems. Her firm, for ex- 
ample, publishes a number of picture 
story books each year. In making up 
the book, the number of pages must be 
decided upon, then the number of il- 
lustrations possible. If the artist has 
used three colors in the illustrations, the 
printer's estimate is made on this basis. 
If the cost is too high for the probable 
sale of the book, the colors must be 
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reduced to two, or the publisher can not 
hope to find a market for the book. 
Costs have increased so much that noth- 
ing can be taken for granted, but every 
detail must be planned for in advance 
in order to have a margin of profit. 
Quoting from Mrs. Hamilton on the 
costs of juvenile book publishing: 
“In order to get a picture of the way 
a publisher spends the money actually 
received for each book, it is necessary 
first to assume an average discount. 
This average discount would probably 
vary with each individual publisher— 
all the way from 42% to 47%. Such 
an average discount is arrived at by 
counting the actual sales at each price, 
from sales made at the list price all the 
way up to sales at the highest discount 
offered, and working out the actual av- 
erage an all the transactions. Take a 
$2 book as an example. Assuming that 
a publisher’s average discount is 44% 
of the list price (a fair assumption to 
make, although in some cases the average 
discount would be higher), a publisher 
receives 56% of the list price of eac 
book sold. 
Here is a rough breakdown of how 
that $1.12 is spent: 
4/12—Overhead (This includes all 
expenses of a publisher’s office— 
rent, salaries, selling and traveling 
expenses, taxes, etc.) 
4/12—Production (Production in- 
cludes the labor and materials— 
paper, printing, and binding—for 
producing the physical contents of 
each book.) 
2/12—Author’s royalty 
1/12—Promotion and advertising 
1/12—Plates (Plates are the metal 
sheets, or sheets of other materials, 
from which the entire book is 
printed and from which all later 
editions are also printed. Plate 
costs also include all operations and 
expenses, such as art work, etc., 
which go into the making of these 
plates.) 
The fractions given above must, of 
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course, vary slightly on each book and 
with each publisher. However, they do 
represent an over-all picture which may 
be useful. It applies particularly to the 
publishing of children’s books. Other 
factors affect the setup in the publishing 
of adult books.” 


The problem of wearing quality of 
publisher's bindings, and of prebinding 
for library use were discussed. New 
cover materials are being used by book 
publishers, among these, two, Duroid 
and Kivar, are of tough Kraft stock on 
which a plastic composition, dyed to 
certain color formulas, has been applied. 
Tests in libraries show that these mate- 
rials last as well as inexpensive cloth. 
Both editors said they would welcome 
reports as to the wearing qualities of 
binding on their books. Experiments are 
being tried to improve cover materials 
and to overcome faults, such as sensi- 
tivity to finger prints. Cover material 
is not the only problem to purchasing 
libraries, sewing and the method of 
fastening a book into its covers must 
also be scrutinized. These difficulties 
necessitate many libraries buying their 
books through a pre-binding firm. 


A prebinding firm buys the unbound 
book from the publisher, sews it firmly 
and binds it in a stronger binding. Li- 
braries buying pre-bound books, may 
well question the additional cost of this 
process, and weigh it against the later 
rebinding which it eliminates. They also 
question the difference in cost between 
the prebinder’s binding and that of the 
original publisher. As the pages of a 
children’s book frequently wear out be- 
fore the cover, a somewhat thinner and 
less expensive cover material might well 
be used,—thus reducing the cost of pre- 
binding. This entire problem needs fur- 
ther study. 


Pre-bound picture books with double 
spread illustrations brought the sugges- 
tion that artists might well be advised 
to consider this in planning illustrations 
so that vital details will not be marred 
or lost from the center of the picture 
when the inner margins are sewed more 
closely in rebinding. 
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Both editors said that to bring back 
out-of-print books an edition of 5000 
was necessary, but that recent surveys 
had shown no such numerical interest 
except in the case of the Altsheler Young 
Trailer series, which came back into 
print last summer. A specific book sug- 
gested at this meeting was I Am a 
Pueblo Indian Girl, a book published 
by William Morrow which had very 
beautiful illustrations. Mrs. Hamilton 
said that if the sale of this book was 
estimated on the basis of its sale during 
‘the last two years when it was actually 
in print, the edition would have to be 
so small that the book would probably 
have to be priced as high as $7.50. Li- 
brarians apparently must concentrate on 
a few important titles to be brought back 
into print, and convince the publishers 
that there is a real market for them. 


Many problems as to the treatment of 
subject matter were raised: how should 
minority problems be handled; more re- 
alistic handling of adolescent problems; 
variety in plot of sport stories; ethical 
values, as acceptance of “beyond the 
law” incidents, horse-racing, for example, 
as plot motivation. Needed subjects were 
thrown out by the group in a five minute 
quickie: modern country material on 
Italy, Germany, Korea; easy aviation 
books with plenty of good photographs: 
science graphically written and illustra- 
ted; simple sport information not in story 
form; material for retarded readers. 


Of authors, Miss McElderry gave us 
a delightful description of Stephen Mea- 
der, the busy executive, who writes his 
books while all the family activities are 
humming around him each evening. He 
always has ideas for the next book sim- 
mering away in his mind even before 
the current one is finished. Mrs. Ham- 
ilton spoke of Jerry Beim and his interest 
in minority problems, and also of John 
Tunis and his sincere interest in the 
perplexities presented to him by his 
readers in letters or when he meets them 
on his various speaking engagements. 
When a problem does go into a new 

(Continued on page 232) 
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What Makes An Indexer Tick 


By JOHN ASKLING 


KEEPING UP WITH the military trend, 
John Askling has 
just completed the 
index to General 
Omar Bradley's 
memoirs of World 
War II, A Soldier’s 
Story. He also pre- 
pared the index to 
General Eisenhow- 
er’s Crusade in 
Europe. Here he 
tells us what it 
takes to make an 
indexer. 


N INDEXER’S primary and basic 

skill is that of being able to read 
expertly. Few people today really know 
how to read. Don't be shocked at this 
statement; others have said this before. 
If you wish to index, consider this prob- 
lem seriously as a personal problem, and 
say to yourself, “do I really know how 
to read.” Dr. Lou La Brant in her text 
on the teaching of our English language, 
We Teach English, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1951 gives a sound 312 page 
interpretation of this problem from the 
teacher’s viewpoint. Combining two of 
the most important points that Dr. La 
Brant makes, it can be said that ‘“mod- 
ern technical society” coupled with the 
reality that “reading is still being taught 
with approximately the same emphasis 
used a century ago” complicates the 
whole reading-learning situation. Dr. La 
Brant says “learning to use any language 
in a modern technical society is a highly 
complicated matter.” Reading ability as 
a basic skill in indexing cannot be 
considered too seriously. Dr. Mortimer 
Adler has successfully awakened many 
to the cold truth that in spite of our 
systems of education, reading is a skill 
that must be learned, that many do not 
know how to read, and that time must 
be expended in learning to read if one 
wishes to read for pleasure and real 
profit. An indexer, in my opinion must 
be able to read more carefully and more 
intelligently than almost any other pro- 
fessional reader. 


Helen Haines in her Living with 
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Books, Columbia Press, 1935, says on 
the subject of book selection, “the ability 
to perform the act of reading with ra- 
pidity, concentration, and spontaneous 
apprehension is an indispensable aid.” 
An indexer must be an expert reader, 
and no good index can result unless 
the reading-process employ all of Miss 
Haines’ suggestions. 


Expert reading and scientific thinking 
accompany one another. The more ac- 
curately one reads the more analytic and 
scientific is one’s thinking. The skills 
of a reader must be so imbedded in the 
indexer’s mind and personality that he 
‘apprehends spontaneously” all the fac- 
tors corralled on a printed page. An 
indexer must have a sound knowledge 
of grammar. Knowledge of another 
language, particularly of an inflected 
language, its development and grammar, 
is the most sound basis for real knowl- 
edge of our own English grammar. An 
indexer must understand what is meant 
by punctuation and know how to use 
punctuation as an aid in rapid reading; 
also he must know what words actually, 
basically mean and what again they can 
mean in a specific author's thinking from 
their context use. Don’t ever think you 
can read anything of importance without 
a dictionary. If the indexer’s reading 
is not scientific and analytic, how is he 
going to be able to discern or extract 
the exact subject the author is discussing 
or give the exact descriptive sub-entry 
for what the author is saying about 
this subject under discussion. An index- 
er, to read expertly, must have sound 
knowledge of semantics, grammar, and 
punctuation as his tools, if he be well 
equipped. 

In the center of this counsel on read- 
ing is a kernel of practical advice. There 
are two simple sentences which an in- 
dexer can use as he approaches each 
new subject as he reads. These sentences 
are very simple, I have used them for 
years, and they are invaluable to any 
indexer if he will be guided in all his 
reading by them. Particularly are they 
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useful when indexing remote subjects, 
technical subjects, when one encounters 
‘plain bad writing” and when one must 
read the language of government pub- 
lications in “Federaleze.” These two 
sentences are of more value in indexing 
than all the advice that I’ve listened to 
or read on reading in nearly a quarter 
of a century of “living with books.” No 
matter how difficult, unclear, or remote 
the subject-matter of a text is; how alien 
to you as a person the text is, and some- 
times how offensive, as you reach each 
new subject, calmly and quietly say to 
yourself “what exactly is the author 
discussing—what is the subject he is 
writing about.” Then as the subject 
becomes clear to you, say to yourself 
“what exactly is the author saying about 
the subject he is discussing.” Test each 
new subject discussed in a text by these 
two sentences and the real clarity of the 
author’s thought will be revealed to you. 


In developing the indexer’s reading 
skill there is an exercise that he can 
perform privately and alone which will 
aid him greatly. It is a little like ninth 
grade “mental arithmetic” but it is fun. 
That this exercise can become a social 
talent, I can only indicate, but you will 
discover when you are asked to evaluate 
a book or a play, that what you will be 
able to say will win attention and re- 
spect. The exercise is this: when you 
have finished reading a chapter of any 
book, put the chapter aside and repeat 
aloud to yourself the exact subjects the 
author has discussed, being careful not 
to miss any; then add aloud as sub- 
entries exactly what the author’s attitude 
was to those subjects. Try this aloud 
many times in private, after reading or 
after listening to a lecture, a sermon, 
or the radio; and watch what happens 
to your memory-retention, your thought 
analysis, and your accuracy of thinking. 
You'll begin to enjoy it for it will be 
the beginning of making you a fine con- 
versationalist, a person who really has 
something to say. After doing this many 
times, you will be able to put all this 
together in alphabetic order in your 
head; then you'll begin to add as sub- 
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entries to what the author has state 
exactly what you think and what you 
would have said had you written the 
book or given the lecture. Your own 
thoughts and opinions become better 
balanced and more clearly formed. Try 
going to a musical comedy and make « 
subject-analysis of it. If you saw Bea 
Lillie in “Inside USA,” list the subjects 
she sang about and what she said about 
those subjects and you'll begin to dis- 
cover that subject-analysis is a heap of 
fun; and your friends will think so too. 


The second essential of skill of an 
indexer is a knowledge and a deep ap- 
preciation of knowledge classification and 
knowledge relationship. This skill is ac- 
quired only thru training and experience 
in cataloguing and the classification of 
knowledge. Feeling and understanding 
of the realistic importance of indexes 
can be intensified by experience and 
training in reference work. W. C. Ber- 
wick Sayers states, “a book classifica- 
tion, I cannot repeat too strongly, is 
a classification of knowledge.” I have 
added in my own lectures that a cata- 
logue classification is a classification of 
knowledge not of physical entities; re- 
member that paint cans are classified and 
shelved with many of the same tech- 
niques as those used for books. The 
physical entity of a book is infinitely less 
physical in its use of the word physical, 
than that same word physical when ap- 
plied to a can paint. Two fine texts 
that indexers should digest slowly for 
their profit and excitement are Broad- 
field’s Philosophy of Classification, Graf- 
ton, 1946, and the vital Organization 
of Human Knowledge in Libraries by 
Henry Evelyn Bliss)s H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1933. 


The knowledge or information then 
within a book is analyzed as fluid ma- 
terial and its essential subject structure 
is extracted. Indexing always reminds 
me of Eugene O'Neill's statement, “Life 
(indexing) is a strange, dark interlude 
in which our souls (subject-entries) are 
scraped clean of impure flesh that they 


may live again.” Doesn't an author re- 
live in the index to his book? The index 
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stthe bi -., clean, thought-analysis of 
an author’s thinking. Practically this 
means for the fine index that each and 
every subject deemed sufficiently impor- 
tant to the author to be discussed in 
his book and entered for the reader's 
pleasure, should appear in the index; 
NOT what you as a person think im- 
portant, NOT what I think important, 
but as an objective indication of an 
author's thinking. An indexer must be 
delivered from judging, condemning, 
influencing, or attempting to counsel an 
author; and it is the literary analytic 
obligation of an indexer to see that his 
author re-lives in his index. 


Training in cataloguing and the clas- 
sification of knowledge is essential to 
an indexer and no index should be made 
by one not trained and experienced in 
this field. Then comes the problem of 
keeping up-to-date. Watch for every 
new Library of Congress publication 
or list. In my opinion the finest work 
in classification and cataloguing that is 
done, is done by the Library of Con- 
gress. Margery Quigley, librarian of the 
Montclair, New Jersey, Public Libra- 
ry suggested to me that I spend some 
time examining LC depository cards at 
regular periods and this I have done 
regularly for years. They are a great 
help and stimulation to an indexer con- 
stantly faced with new and varied fields 
of knowledge to interpret through the 
index. 


What makes an indexer want to in- 
dex is the third and last point to be 
discussed. Primarily an indexer pre- 
pares indexes because of a desire to 
continue his education all through his 
life, and fortunate is he who can do 
this and be paid for thus continuing 
this education. It seems to me that first 
an indexer as a person must have great 
love for knowledge as a potential and 
a great personal love for knowledge, 
facts, and information for himself. An 
indexer must love life, have great curi- 
osity about it and want to learn what 
the best authorities know about it. A 
second factor in an indexer’s personality 
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is that he must have great love for 
people, for he must want every student 
to find rapidly and efficiently the in- 
formation he has already relished and 


enjoyed. I heard John Cotton Dana 
say once that the hope of the world 
lay in the dissemination of knowledge, 
and indexes are of prime importance in 
the dissemination of knowledge. Truly 
the more we know the wiser we should 


be. 


I've often been asked if I didn’t find 
dull, the material I was given to index. 
No, I’ve never found the material dull; 
I've faced unclear, amateurish and dis- 
organized writing. but the material has 
always added much to my life and back- 
ground, and.I can find myself still able 
to be interested and fascinated by a 
text on garbage disposal, a biography 
of Emily Dickinson, a text on Polio, an 
Army text on ammunition, or some- 
thing as frivolous as Earl Wilson's 
Pike’s Peak or Bust. 


To summarize, a vital indexer then is 
an expert reader, trained in the tech- 
niques of cataloguing and the classifica- 
tion of knowledge; one who on a basis 
of love for knowledge in which lie the 
solutions of the world’s problems, wishes 
to place that information so that it can 
be readily and easily found by all who 
search for knowledge or truth in any 


field. 


Add irate wife to Occupational Haz- 
ards of librarians: 


Mrs. McAdams, Librarian at El 
Monte, answers phone: Public Library. 

Unidentified woman: Who? 

Mrs. McA: This is the Public Library. 

U. W.: To whom am I speaking? 

Mrs. McA: This is Josephine Mc- 
Adams, the librarian. 

U. W.: Oh! (Pause) Well, I found 
this phone number in my husband's 
pocket and I was just checking. 


Plans are afoot for a Workshop for 
Children’s Librarians at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference in October. 
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WHO'S AFRAID OF THE 
BIG, BAD RADIO 


Or, for that matter of the big wiggly 
television? To some the blare of the 
radio is still distracting, but to the mod- 
ern youth it is a necessary accompani- 
ment to any study period. However, as 
a deterrent to a quiet Sunday afternoon 
with a good book radio seems to be los- 
ing its hold. There was an Enormous 
Show put on recently. I quite inadvert- 
ently took a sort of poll on that show. 
When I told a secretary friend I planned 
to listen to one of their highly advertised 
stars, her comment was, Well, if you 
can stand it until she comes on. A 
“small business man” and his wife, on 
mention of the Show were irate: What 
do they think people will stand for? 
And, Tripe, just tripe! The nearest 
thing to commendation was a rather 
wistful remark from a devoted radio 
fan, Sometimes it’s pretty good, he said. 

The radio theatre audience seemed to 
applaud, so it may be that when seen 
the Show was really glamorous, dah- 
lings, what with all the big names dis- 
porting before the mike, everyone on his 
own reputation, trying to make some- 
thing’ of a most inane script. You are 
cautiously referred to a statement in 
small print on the title page of this 
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magazine, “Views expressed in this pub- 
lication are not necessarily endorsed by 
the Association.” With that in mind, 
I hereby declare that over my radio the 
Enormous Show came as what Armine 
Mackenzie would call a crashing bore. 
The interspersed commercials were a 
positive relief. 

Some time ago there was a much 
touted program called the Miracle of 
America, or some such title. Many radio 
stars gave what they (or someone else) 
considered the big moments of their ca- 
reers. It was supposed to arouse our 
patriotism and demonstrate what a won- 
derful country we have. It was embar- 
rassing. One could only pray, while 
turning it off, that it was not beamed 
to any other country. If that were sym- 
bolic of all that is best in America, let 
the atom bombs fall where they may. 

There are good things on the radio, 
of course, good comedy, fine music, 
excellent plays, sometimes, and even 
amusing quiz programs, and we all de- 
pend upon favorite news commentators. 
But that still leaves time to read. 

Television has its big moments too. 
Some of them so big as to make a TV 
set almost worth owning: UN meetings, 
Rose Parade. I rather envy a friend 
who has seen Pygmalion five times,— 
for there is no aerial on my roof as yet. 
But certain TV owners confess to hav 
ing become a little weary of wrestling 
matches and Westerns, and I heard one 
man protest that he preferred not to 
sit in the dark all evening—he’d rather 
have a chance to read. The children on 
our street still play out of doors after 
school. 

Radio and the movies and television 
will cut down book circulation and book 
reading a bit. Some of the publishers 
young men may have to get jobs as TV 
repairmen. It might not be an over: 
whelming misfortune if a few hundred 
ephemeral books never do get published. 
But perhaps we should be just a little 
afraid. Another generation or two of 
minds fed on picture writing and pre’ 
digested commentaries may demand only 
the lightest of reading and refuse any 
book that requires mental effort —B. M. 
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JUNE 1951 


THE PRESIDENT REPORTS— 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the District meetings is the 
consistently excellent material which is 
presented at each meeting. This was 
very evident at the Yosemite District 
meeting at Hanford, the Southern Dis- 
trict meeting at San Diego, and the 
Golden Empire meeting at Stockton. 
The attendance at each meeting was ex- 
cellent, and the programs were sound. 

As suggested by Coit Coolidge. Chair- 
man of the State Aid Exploratory 
Committee, State Aid to Libraries was 
seriously discussed at each meeting, and 
will be one of the chief concerns at the 
October conference. 

Naturally enough, it was a pleasure 
to renew acquaintance with old friends 
and find new friends, but it was reas- 
suring, too, to feel that serious library 
problems were being met with courage 
and a belief in the future of the modern 
library movement. 

As this goes to press. I am looking 
forward to attending the Mt. Shasta 
District meeting at Chico and, later, the 
Redwood District meeting at Eureka, 
and the Golden Gate District meeting 
at Monterey. 

At this time I should like to report 
developments in the program for the 
annual Conference to be held in San 
Francisco. October 3-6. 

As indicated in the last issue, the 
Fairmont Hotel will be headquarters. 
the Gold Room being the center of 
operations for the entire conference. 
Exhibitors are assured excellent places 
for display purposes, space being ar- 
ranged at the entrance and sides of the 
Gold Room. 

I am pleased to announce that Henry 
Hart, internationally noted lecturer and 
authority on Chinese culture and art, 
will be the main speaker at the banquet. 

The Friends of the Library will honor 
guests at a luncheon, the time and place 
to be announced later. 

The Section of School Librarians will 
meet under the chairmanship of Mar- 
garet Girdner. The speaker will be 
Virginia Kirkus. 
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I feel that I can state with confidence 
that the October conference will be one 
of accomplishment in solving some of 
our problems, and I am sure the lighter 
social side of the meeting will not be 
overlooked. 


—LAURENCE J. CLARKE 


The Roster of members of the Cal- 
ifornia Library Association, 1950 to 
May, 1951, is now in process. All In- 
stitution members, officers and committee 
members will automatically receive cop- 
ies. If you have already requested a 
copy, you will receive one, but if, oh, 
dear, you forgot to send in that coupon, 
you may still have one if you will let 
us know promptly. Besides a list of 1951 
CLA officers, state, and section, and 
committee members, there will be nec- 
rology and indexes for volumes 11 and 
12. Send your request to the California 
Librarian, 630 West 5th Street, Los An- 
geles 17. 


An interlibrary loan multiple-carbon 
unit-request form and standardized label 
were approved by the ACRL Commit- 
tee on Interlibrary Loan at a two-day 
meeting held at Oregon State College 
and the University of Oregon, April 27 
and 28, 1951. These forms will be pre- 
sented for approval and sponsorship at 
the ACRL and ALA meeting in Chicago 
in July. 

The effectiveness of the unit-form has 
already been proven by the University 
of California libraries and some libraries 
borrowing from them during the past 
year. 

The Committee will also present for 
study and comment a suggested proce- 
dure for handling interlibrary loans. It 
hopes to have this preliminary draft 
(which has already been revised by the 
CLA Committee on Interlibrary Loans) 
revised to be presented for adoption at 
the Mid-winter Conference. 

Those serving on the Committee were 
all from the West Coast for convenience 
in meeting. 





PEOPLE AND BOOKS 


In the Saturday Review of Literature, 
April 21st, Alfred Knopf ran a two- 
column advertisement on page 6 with 
some interesting comments on trade 
publishing entitled Foolhardy, Yes! But 
Intelligent? He points out that fiction in 
particular is not selling and he searches 
for the reason. In the article there is a 
little of the wonder that probably every 
publisher in the business feels when he 
looks over the distribution figures. 


The truth is that books are not selling 
in their usual quantities and most of us 
are trying to find out why. Mr. Knopf’s 
criticism of current fiction is well taken. 
Novels are not better than ever anv 
more than movies are. Most of them are 
not as good. But what of non-fiction? 

Being human, we, like Mr. Knopf. 
would like to blame our lack of distri- 
bution on someone else. We'd like to 
blame the libraries which do not buy, 
the people who do not read, the book- 
seller who will not stock and a host of 
others. But we are afraid we can’t. We 
feel that a good part of the fault lies 
with the publisher himself and with his 
advertising. True, we have not yet de- 
scended to the level of the television ad 
several months ago picturing the small 
boy whose father didn’t have a television 
set, but we are not very damn far from 
it. Here is a quotation from a small ad 
which appeared in the New York Times 
Book Review of April 22: (Tom Denny 
please note) “Imagine Terry Rooke’s 
confusion when he found a lady in his 
hotel room—a naked lady—a lady with 
a hole in her heart. Most Men Don't 
Kill by David Alexander . . .” What 
a set-up for a necrophile! 

We quote one advertisement but we 
could make a compilation of hundreds 
of them, all of them catering to what 
appears to be, shall we say, not the best 
in man. 

Another cute publisher’s device is the 
use of reviewers’ quotes in the ad. Here 
is one from Sterling North quoted by 
Houghton Mifflin in the April Atlantic, 
page 75, “It is a laughing,’ singing, 
weeping, praying, loving, living slice of 
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life.” Brother! That's no slice; that’s 
the whole loaf! 
United Nations Note 

In Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, Unabridged, 1933—“gamin: A 
neglected and untrained city boy; a 
young street Arab. “In Japan, the gam- 
ins run after you, and say, “Look at the 
Chinaman.” L. Oliphant.” 
Mea Culpa 


University of California Press, Spring, 
1951, Catalog. page 12—“It was Din- 
widdie. more than anyone else, who pre- 
pared Washington for his future great 
work as the Father of his county.” 


Catalogs 


Stillman Drake found a very good 
title the other day in a British catalog. 
It is. “A Phrenologist Among the To- 
das.” According to Webster’s the Todas 
are people of Hindustan distinguished 
by their fine physiques, regular features, 
tall stature ,and indolence. 

Don Fabun, who produces the Gar- 
den Library News and World Report, 
really comes to grips with the business 
of disentangling authors’ names from the 
names of other celebrities. “Anna May 
Wong,” he says, “did not write Fifth 
Chinese Daughter. Anna May Wong 
is a movie star and doesn’t wite any- 
thing. Should have been Jade Snow 
Wong. Just a matter of the wrong 
Wong.” 

When you say catalog to a librarian 
it means lots of drawers full of 3 x § 
cards listing authors and titles and a lot 
of other things which, if we had ever 
known, would have prevented us from 
getting a D in cataloging. A catalog to 
a publisher is a booklet describing in 
glowing terms a spring or fall list. The 
other day a new kind of catalog came 
to our desk. It is a catalog called Har 
monic Recordings and lists various kinds 
of music to be played on radio and 
television programs. In the index we 
found these headings: Furious Mood; 
Gruesome Situation; Joyful Climax; Re: 
lentless Energy; and Moving Agitation. 
We've almost persuaded ourselves to buy 
a couple to listen to while we meditate 
on the Publisher’s Plight.—Joz Biccins 





The Unwanted Book 


By THEODORE HEWITSON 


THEODORE HEWITSON is Professional 
Assistant in Branches Division of the Los 
Angeles County Public Library. He was 
born in England, took his degrees at UC, 
and has a Phi Beta Kappa key hidden away 
somewhere. He has a book-collector’s eye out 
for the rare volume that may be hidden in 
under piles of waste printed matter, and he 
has ideas about what might be done to 
prevent some of that waste. 


ARY COLERIDGE’S admonition, 

on congratulating a friend on 
having no books, is in a sense applicable 
to the situation today in the public li- 
brary with regard to excessive book 
population: “Never. O! never, begin to 
have any; if you do, they will marry 
each other, and increase at the rate of 
half a library per annum. Then, when 
you have lived in the house forty-five 
years they have all got grand-children, 
and there is no room in the house fo 
anything else.” 


In so far as the public library is 
concerned, the unwanted book is es- 


sentially the one which has no justifiable 
purpose or demonstrable function, be it 


either an ancient volume, long an 
habitué of the library, or a newcomer 
in its gay jacket or dignified dust wrap- 
per. This criterion may not apply to 
the Library of Congress or the New 
York Public Library, storehouses for 
virtually everything, but it does apply 
to the smaller public library faced with 
limited space and a low book budget 
and compelled to appraise its acquisi- 
tions and holdings with an increasingly 
critical eye. 


Professional articles dealing with book 
obsolescence usually start with the books 
in the library, rather than from the 
standpoint of the combined processes of 
book selection and acquisition. To my 
mind, the firm grip should first of all be 
on the latter end of the stick. No matter 
how thorough the job of sifting, be it 
either by holocaust or euthanasia, the 
unwanted book will continue to main- 
tain its stranglehold unless acquisitions 
are made judiciously and in relation to 
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the needs and policies of the library. 
John Cotton Dana’s argument that the 
selection of books for retention is as 
necessary as selection for purchase goes 
right to the heart of the matter. 


We live in an age of widespread 
education, a time when books have never 
before been so commonly dispersed and 
so multifariously read. It is therefore 
the duty of the librarian to screen from 
his purchases the spawn of the incon- 
tinent author and the meretricious pub- 
lisher, the deluge of which, despite book 
reviewers and critics, well nigh threatens 
to turn the public library into a literary 
slum. The Odyssey, Hamlet, and Para- 
dise Lost live on for their form, no less 
than their substance, whereas much of 
what today passes as literature lacks this 
essential quality. 

Furthermore, the best book for a 
given purpose is not necessarily the 
latest publication, the most expensive 
or the most elaborate. Numerous in- 
stances may be cited in technical fields, 
but I venture to offer as an example of 
a potentially unwanted book the recent 
exhibition catalog published by the 
Walters Art Gallery of Baltimore. This 
catalog, with its uncolored photographic 
illustrations, while of possible value to 
the museum or university library, is in 
my opinion of little use to the public 
library or the general reader who wants 
to know what illuminated books look 
like. Not many libraries will be for- 
tunate enough to possess a copy of 
Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages, 
by H. N. Humphreys and Owen Jones 
(London, 1849), an infinitely superior 
work, with superb full-scale chromo- 
lithographic facsimile pages taken from 
originals in the British Museum. On 
the other hand, the little ten-cent bro- 
chure, Illuminated Manuscripts, by R. B. 
Haselden, for many years Curator of 
Manuscripts at the Huntington Library, 
is an excellent introduction to the sub 
ject and for most readers is a much 
more satisfactory treatment than the 
elaborate Baltimore checklist. 
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Turning to the disposal of the un- 
wanted book already in the library, the 
concomitant of book selection and ac- 
quisition, it is generally agreed that 
completely obsolete texts, superseded 
editions, badly worn copies, and exces- 
sive duplicates are legitimate considera- 
tions in discarding. In fact, the policy 
by which every book in the library is 
passed upon periodically with a view to 
its retention or disposal is one to which 
all public libraries might well subscribe. 
Yet there are pitfalls to be avoided in 
a zealous weeding and discarding pro- 
gram, especially as it applies to last re- 
maining copies. These dangers exist 
notwithstanding the many bibliographic 
aids and comprehensive texts of special 
subjects which may be consulted. 


Some printed instructions for discard- 
ing issued by public librarians indeed 
possess the virtue of aggressiveness, if 
little else, being suggestive of the mas- 
sacre of the celebrated volume of Saint 
Bartholemew perpetrated by the chil- 
dren who invaded the library in Victor 
Hugo's "Ninety-Three. Granted the im- 


portance of systematic discarding in 
order to keep shelves alive, some caution 
is needed. Basing the fate of a book 
primarily upon its circulation record, or 
discarding scientific or practical books 


published before arbitrarily assigned 
dates, likewise religious works, fiction, 
or even textbooks, can result in the loss 
of much important material. Book mor- 
tality in libraries has been well studied 
and elaborate formulae have been ad- 
vanced for book retirement and with- 
drawal, but in the last analysis every 
book must be judged on its own merits, 
which it is the job of the librarian to 
correctly decide. Witness the energetic 
librarian who discarded the only copy 
in the library of Florence Nightingale’s 
Notes on Nursing, as being out of date, 
at a time when the book was no longer 
in print. As the old saying goes, a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. 


There is little need to hoard the 
greater part of the literature of science, 
but at the same time there are books 
which, though obsolete, are still useful 
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and therefore not entirely unwanted. In 
the case of books on trades and handi- 
crafts, of which I speak from experience, 
it is advisable to keep a friendly eye 
open for some of the older ones contain- 
ing information not otherwise obtain- 
able or in similar form. Some subjects 
are still poorly represented by their 
literatures, or by books in print, such 
as electroplating, china painting, tile set- 
ting, and trailer construction, on which 
subjects almost any books, if not too 
antiquated, have utilitarian value. Old 
books on automobiles and airplanes, par- 
ticularly those with illustrations and dia- 
grams, are often of considerable interest 
and importance. 


Out-of-prints, for the same reason, are 
books to keep in mind. Copies should 
be saved, without much regard for con- 
dition, of scarce and important works 
like Caunter’s Two-Cycle Engine or 
Seashore Animals of the Pacific Coast, 
by Johnson and Snook. The out-of-print 
is the bugbear of the order department 
and causes the State Library considerable 
work in the matter of interlibrary loans. 

When it comes to old and rare books 
and first editions, such are often re- 
garded in libraries merely as parerga, 
if not “useless” books or “junk.” The 
majority of old books actually are of 
little or no worth, but the minority are 
the world’s heritage. If he be of the 
species Helluo librorum, the librarian 
will not have great difficulty in spotting 
“sleepers” within the library or de- 
siderata in the flotsam which inevitably 
finds its way therein as gifts. He-may 
have small knowledge of rare books, 
however, and consequently be at a loss 
as to what is valuable or important and 
what is not. Contrary to much opinion, 
rare books are unwanted only when 
they fail to fit into the pattern of the 
library's collections. What is called for 
is their correct identification and evalua- 
tion, and, subsequently, their proper 
utilization. 

Generally speaking, librarians are not 
bookmen in the sense that rare book 
dealers and collectors think of it. As 

(Continued on page 233) 





Academic Library Notes 


A QUARTERLY RESUME of headline news 
from college, library, and research libraries 
throughout California. 


ae ARE TOO many libraries 
unheard from since I took on this 
column. Please do not wait for an en- 
graved invitation to contribute. If you 
don’t want to read so much about Stan- 
ford, take time to send us news of 
yourselves. 


Come next Sept. 1, Chico State will 
lose to retirement its head librarian, 
Alice Anderson, who has held that po- 
sition since 1920. She is to be succeeded 
by Norris A. Bleyhe, who is completing 
work on a doctorate at Minnesota. The 
Library got a new circulation head May 
1. He is A. Orin Leonard, also a doc- 
toral candidate, and former Reference 
Librarian at Columbia’s Adult Educa- 
tion Institute. The new Order Librarian, 
Mrs. Martha Ogilvie, joined the staff 
last Sept. as substitute. 

With the recent purchase of some 
100,000 books and maps from the Mit- 
sui Library of Tokyo, UC’s East Asiatic 
Library was brought close to the quarter 
million mark. Negotiations for the pur- 
chase were begun in Japan by Elizabeth 
McKinnon of the EAL staff. Another 
staff member, Richard Irwin, saw the 
successful conclusion of negotiations he 
began in Hong Kong in 1949 to bring 
724 rare Chinese books to the East Asi- 
atic collection. The oldest volume dates 
from the Sung dynasty (ante 1279). 

It isn’t surprising to learn that the 
aforementioned Mr. Irwin collaborated 
with Charles Hamilton on a “Draft 
Code for Descriptive Cataloging” for 
Oriental books. The code has been cir- 
culated among US and foreign libraries 
for criticism. 

Another notable UC acquisition is 
that of the Harris Connick music collec- 
tion of about 4600 opera scores. Among 
them are some 100 18th century works. 
In light opera, the collection is quite 
unique, with 65 scores by Offenbach, 
36 by Auber, 40 by Lecocg, and many 
others. 


Remodeling of the main UC library 
building has brought relief to some 
departments that were bursting at the 
seams. Order and Catalog personnel can 
now draw a full breath without spilling 
over into each other’s area. The base- 
ment has been fixed up for the binding 
preparation, mending, multilithing, and 
supply departments. 


In May the School of Librarianship 
sponsored a Symposium in Public Li- 
brarianship on both the Berkeley and 
LA campuses. Among the participants 
were Luther Evans, Librarian of Con- 
gress, Clarence Graham, Louisville PL 
Librarian and ALA president, and Amy 
Winslow, Assistant Director of Balti- 
more’s Pratt Library. 


UCLA’s been remodelling too. One 
of the new bright spots is the loan desk, 
which now offers patient readers a wait- 
ing area while their requests are whisked 
away thru pneumatic tubes and their 
books are brought on a book conveyor. 
The Clark Library underground stack 
annex is being finished none too soon, 
what with the influx of notable acces- 
sions like the Harmsworth collection of 
17th century theological materials. 


When Librarian Lawrence Powell re- 
turns in July from his year’s sojourn 
abroad, he'll find that the Library has 
passed the 750,000 mark. To Neal Har- 
low’s “Maps of San Francisco Bay” went 
the added distinction of being the % 
millionth book—not entirely coincident- 
al, of course. Anyone working on a 
book now who'd like to be the millionth 
had better get a wiggle on. At the rate 
UCLA is growing our unknown author 
hasn't too much time. 

Hoover Library’s loss was UCLA's 
gain when Ralph Lyon, Jr. went there 
to work with archival material in Special 
Collections. Mrs. Man-Hing Yue Mok 
of UCLA's Catalog Department is par- 
ticipating in the LC program to prepare 
cataloging copy for Chinese and Japa- 
nese titles now being supplied by six 
US libraries. 

The 23rd Annual Report of the Hunt- 
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ington Library and Art Gallery discloses, 
among other things, that the cataloguing 
of printed materials for the first time 
in many years not only kept abreast of 
current accessions but also reduced the 
backlog by some 1500 titles. A full com- 
plement of 4 professional and 2 clerical 
workers on the cataloguing staff largely 
explains this accomplishment. Charac- 
terized as the most important collection 
of papers received by the Library since 
the Founder's death, the gift of Ralph 
Arnold, noted oil geologist, totals in 
excess of 100,000 letters and other busi- 
ness and professional records, together 
with 25,000 photographs and maps. 

Cal Poly’s Francis S. Allen writes 
that Laura McRae resigned as Assistant 
Circulation Librarian to go overseas with 
the US Army Library Service. From 
Henry Madden comes news of a fine 
collection of books on the history and 
literature of California given to Fresno 
State by the heirs of the late Roy J. 
Woodward. Numbering about 700 vol- 
umes, the memorial is to be supplemented 
by an annual sum of $250 for 10 years 
—an added generosity of the donors. 
Completion of the book census reveals 
Fresno’s holdings to exceed 70,000 vol- 
umes. 

Father E. R. A. Boland, Librarian of 
hundred-year-old University of Santa 
Clara, reports the loss of two staff mem- 
bers. Mrs. Bernice Weatherholt of the 
Law Library and holder of a law degree 
is leaving to join her husband in Santa 
Monica. Margaret Anderson has re- 
signed as Cataloguer and will organize 
the library of a research firm. 

The Army has made another raid on 
Santa Barbara College. This time they've 
recalled navigator-bombardier (also Ref- 
erence Librarian) John E. Johnson. In 
the last melee he earned the DFC, Air 
Medal and Purple Heart. Here’s hoping 
no more Purple hearts for Lt. Johnson. 

William B. Ready joins the Stanford 
staff July 1 as Chief Acquisition Libra- 
rian. For the past year he has been 
teaching at the School of Librarianship 
in Berkeley. Mr. Ready is one of those 
librarians who writes books as well. His 
short stories have appeared in numerous 
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national magazines, and Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. is releasing a collection of them 
shortly. 

For the second time in its history, 
Stanford is exchanging one of its staff. 
Joseph Belloli, Reference and Humani- 
ties Librarian, will spend three months 
next fall as Social Science Librarian at 
Colorado. Experience in an institution 
that pioneeered in full-fledged divisional 
organization should prove invaluable, in- 
asmuch as Stanford is also moving in 
that direction. Mrs. Frances Binkley, 
Social Science Librarian at Boulder, will 
replace Mr. Belloli for the period. 

Cal Tech’s Humanities Library is 
working in close conjunction with the 
newly-organized Public Affairs Room, 
made possible by a Carnegie grant. 
Function of the Room is to make avail- 
able to faculty and students the best 
sources of world news and opinion. In 
charge is Doris Logan, former free-lance 
writer and research writer. Paul J. Mon- 
roe was Cal Tech’s Humanities Librarian 
until May 1, when he resigned to be- 
come Librarian of Glendale’s new music, 
fine arts and local history library on the 
Leslie Brand estate. 

San Jose State’s staff was very busy 
this spring preparing for meetings of the 
Northern Division, College, University 
and Reference Libraries Section of CLA, 
and of the Music Library Association. 
Chairman of the former is Jeannette 
VanderPloeg, San Jose’s acquisitions 
head. Its Arts Librarian, Maude Cole- 
man, was in charge of arrangements for 
the music group. Mrs. Marjorie Lim- 
bocker is on the arrangements committee 
for the annual get-together of the School 
Library Association’s Northern Section. 


—Ferris §. RANDALL 


The Leaflet, “More Books for More 
Children,” prepared by the Association 
of Children’s Librarians of Northern 
California, has been requested by nu- 
merous librarians all over the country 
since its announcement in Top of the 
News, March 1951. It is available to 
libraries at lc per copy. Please enclose 
return postage. 
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WHAT’S GOING ON HERE 


A Resumé of State-Wide News collected 
for the California Librarian by Amy Boynton, 
Lodi Public Library, and Raymond M. Holt, 
Pomona Public Library. 


A mouth-watering report from Lylyan 
Mossinger of Huntington Beach informs 
all interested librarians—and who isn’t 
—that their brand new $122,000.00 
building will be ready for occupancy 
late in the summer. The builders are 
using cement slabs in the construction. 
Architectural style is modern. New fur- 
nishings are to be acquired as well as 
a general refurbishing of the present 
equipment. Those who have seen the 
building or its plans agree to its origi- 
nality. 

Dorothy Getz of the Glendale Public 
Library announces the formal opening 
of their $130,000.00 Casa Verdugo 
Branch which is combined with the Fire 
Station. Designed in contemporary Cal- 
ifornia style, bright colors have been 
used in the furnishings with blond birch 
furniture. Of special interest are the 
three exterior display cases and one mu- 
seum case. The branch is located at 
1151 N. Brand Blvd. in Glendale. 

Meanwhile the Pomona Public Library 
opened its first branch in the Westmont 
area on March 30. Designed for the 
community it serves, Librarian Ray Holt 
expresses hope that it will set a pattern 
for future development of library service 
in the Pomona area. 


Mrs. Dorothea Sheely has hopes of 
getting the city council to sanction a 
new addition of 2500 square feet for a 
Children’s and Young People’s Room. 
The estimated cost is $40,000.00 and 
every local organization is being urged 
to help sponsor the new addition. 

The Covina Public Library, says Mrs. 
Mabel Faulkner, is having plans drawn 
to convert a half-basement into a Chil- 
dren’s Room. With the addition of an 
outside staircase and entrance, the old 
children’s quarters will thus be used for 
a Reference Department. She also re- 
ports that Covina has recently purchased 
some of the better titles of paper-back 
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books and new shelving is being built to 
accommodate them. Mrs. Faulkner also 
informs us that she would appreciate 
knowing where a half-time children’s 


librarian could be found. 


Speaking of children’s librarians, many 
of them will wish to contact Mary E. 
Binford at the Escondido Public Library 
who has just finished an interesting and 
profitable six week's children’s reading 
program built around the theme of an 
arm chair trip around the world. The 
interest and enthusiasm sent the juvenile 
circulation soaring from 1,069 to 1,631 
for the month. The children’s program 
is being continued by Mrs. Martha R. 
Roick who has recently been appointed 
public relations representative. Also new 
on the staff at Escondido is Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Yeager who became a general as 
sistant on April 1. 


From Helen Luce at San Bernardino 
Countv comes the interesting news that 
on July 1 they plan to eliminate the 
central file of registered borrowers in 
order to save time of the clerical help 
and filing space. 


Keeping up with audio-visual trends, 
Mrs. Mildred S. Spiller reports thev 
have purchased a Recordak film reader 
model C as well as a new bookmobile. 
Replacing their old 1939 international 
book truck, the new bookmobile is 
mounted on a Y% ton Chevrolet chassis, 
with outside shelving to accommodate 
650 books, at a price at $2,384.00. 


Delving into the arts: Ed Castagna 
sends along word that Long Beach Pub- 
lic Library has been designated by the 
city manager to take over temporary 
administration of the Long Beach Art 
Center, which will be opened in a re- 
modeled home in May or June. 


Those of you who are looking for 
appropriate book plates might well try 
your high school art students, says Ruth 
White, librarian at Chula Vista. They 
have just adopted officially a book plate 
to be placed in their memorial gift books 
which was designed by a high school 
student at the request of the library 
board. 
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Keeping up with this automotive age, 
Agnes F. Bigelow of El Centro is enthu- 
siastic about the Drive-Up-Book-Return 
receptacle which has been placed at the 
curb in front of the El Centro Public 
Library. She says, “Patrons seem happy 
to leave their books in it before and 
after hours and on holidays. And be- 
lieve it or not, we've had no trouble 
about overdue charges— the money 
either being clipped to the pocket or 
the patron confessing later. It has been 
especially useful since parking meters 
were installed.” 

Recently Moody’s Investors’ Services 
have been added to the Ontario and 
the Pomona Public Library collections. 
Anyone skeptical about the use of these 
tools should consult either of the re- 
spective librarians. 

Alberta Schaefer of Ontario says that 
they have had to increase the time on 
new books to 14 days since TV watchers 
need more time to read. The books are 
not renewable. 

Meanwhile the Pomona Public Libra- 
ry has decided to charge all materials 
for 28 days except records, films, and 
mounted pictures. Ray Holt says they 
are trusting the public to return their 
materials at an early date. So far he 
feels the confidence in the public has 
been more than justified. Since books 
cannot be renewed under this system, 
it has cut down a lot on the load carried 
by the Circulation Department. 


What happens when you set up a 
special Memorial fund can be told by 
Mrs. Evelyn B. Detchon, acting city li- 
brarian at the Coronado Public Library. 
She will be ready to give a full report 
of the Gabrielle Morton Memorial Fund 
soon after the closing date which has 
been set as May 1. 

Those who have become lost in the 
number of volumes emanating from the 
Los Angeles Public Library’s survey will 
be glad to note that Volume 12—the 
final volume—is now in print. 

Harold Hamill reports the preliminary 
1951-52 budget of the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library totals $3,190,492,00, an in- 
crease of $265,677.00 ever last year. He 
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remarks that the most significant addi- 
tion included in the budget is for a 
Business and Economic Section. Also 
included is money for expansion of the 
library service to children and a new ad- 
dition to the North Hollywood Branch. 

In addition to 50 branch assistants, 
librarians from neighboring communities 
were invited to the annual meeting of 
the San Bernardino County branch li- 
brarians on May 8. Richard Armour 
provided the major address for the 
meeting. 

Being kicked by a horse wouldn't do 
anyone a bit of good. It sent Mrs. 
Daniel of the San Bernardino County 
Library to the hospital for a week. It 
did give Mrs. Margaret Ogden a posi- 
tion on the staff as assistant in the 
Children’s Department and part-time 
assistant at Warm Springs Branch. 

The Main Library in Berkeley has 
established a Drive-up Book Return box 
for curbside motorists, reports Helen 
Kearney, librarian. “No alibis now” 
announces the local newspaper and 
patrons are taking advantage of the 
twenty-four hour service by depositing 
between 100 and 200 books a day. The 
only extraneous matter received so far 
was a batch of stamped, addressed let- 
ters. 

Margaret Dunbar, for twenty-four 
years librarian of the South Berkeley 
Branch, and member of the Berkeley 
staff for forty-two years, retired April 
30. Mrs. Dorothy Duffield has been 
appointed to succeed her as Branch Li- 
brarian. 

In Lodi Public Library a basement 
area is being remodelled at a cost of 
$8000. This will almost double their 
stack space. Plans are being made to 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of the 
library after the remodelling is finished. 

Daly City is also rejoicing in improve- 
ments: enlargement of the Children’s 
room, installation of new, modern light- 
ing, and painting of the entire interior 
of the building. All this is the result of 
some intensive publicity. 

Dorothea Berry has joined the staff 
of the Public Library, Stockton and San 
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Joaquin County, as Senior Librarian of 
the Extension Department. Miss Berry, 
graduate of the University of Illinois 
Library School, comes from the Refer- 
ence Department of Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Marie E. Tinsley reports that San 
Leandro Public Library is acquiring a 
redecorating job and new lighting, and 
that reciprocal service between San Le- 
andro and Oakland has recently been 
arranged. This means better service to 
borderline residents. 

In an attempt to adjust the library 
services to a fast-growing population, 
Salinas Library has established their 
Children’s branch at the Recreation Cen- 
ter. All books for children through the 
sixth grade have been moved into a 
large, sunny room. Their Pre-school 
Story Hour, begun in January, enroll- 
ment now numbers sixty-six listeners. 

Mrs. Isabel Price Santana, Junior Li- 
brarian, San Jose Public Library, has a 
new son, born March 23. Mrs. Joy M. 
Turner takes Mrs. Santana’s place in the 
Cataloging Division. Other staff changes 
at San Jose are: Lola Grubb, appointed 
to take the place of Mrs. Lois Kyne, 
Library Assistant, who resigned to be 
home with her children; Mrs. Betty 
Grigg, returns to the Children’s Room 
after a five months leave of absence. 
Mrs. Betty Suhr substituted meanwhile. 
San Jose has added Pocket Books for 
quick circulation, and they are having 
the Listening Booths in the Music Room 
insulated and ventilated. 

Wilhelmina Harper, Redwood City, 
reports that Mrs. Marjorie Brune, for- 
merly of San Marino Public Library, 
has been added to the staff. Redwood 
Library recently made Time, (April 30, 
p. 120) under the caption The Literate 
Mind 

Lillian Coffmann, Librarian at Chico, 
and Ruth Hall, at Santa Rosa, are among 
those rejoicing in new lighting systems. 
Santa Rosa has recently added a micro- 
film viewer and their local papers are 
now being microfilmed. 

Coalinga keeps their records rolling: 
with a collection of 2,885 phonograph 
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records, their March circulation was 
3,979. Their print collection has lately 
been revised with a resulting 200% in- 
crease in circulation. They also lend 
films, and have a regular weekly showing 
in the library, and hope to become a 
part of the projected Northern Califor- 
nia Film Circuit. 

Bessie Silverthorn, city and county li- 
brarian of Modesto since 1920, retired 
May Ist. After a visit to the east Miss 
Silverthorn will return to her home, 906 
15th Street, where she will alwavs he 
glad to see or hear from old friends. 

A Valentine Day luncheon announced 
the engagement of Theodora Larsen, Li- 
brarian at Alameda. 


D. R. Jeffers, Librarian, at Monterey, 
tells us that construction started in 
March on their new $300,000 buildine. 
Special features will be a Children’s 
Room, Young People’s Room, Commu- 
nity rooms for films, forums, exhibits. 
music listening rooms, reading patio, 
and local history room. 

Pasadena librarians are already busy 
collecting suggestions for possible floats 
in the 1952 Rose Parade. The theme. 
Dreams of the Future, would seem to 
afford limitless scope. 


Ralph Burnley has been appointed 
reference librarian at Tulare Countv 
Library. He is a graduate of Pratt, and 
has worked at Tulsa Public Library, and 
USC in Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles County Library is on the 
air Fridays at 2 p.m. with fifteen minute 
broadcasts about public library service 
in the state. Station KRKD. KAVL, 
Antelope Valley, also sponsors a fifteen 
minute program every Monday evening, 
7:45 to 8, when Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Lind- 
sey and others discuss new books and 
library events. 


Almost ten tons of books were con- 
tributed to the schools in the Philippines 
by Solano County. The County Library 
served as collection center. 

Evalyn Peat, Napa County Librarian, 


was recently married to James A. Wim- 
berly, of Napa. Mrs. Wimberly is con- 


.tinuing as County Librarian. 
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Alameda County has two new staff 
members: Mrs. Ruth Gardner, formerly 
in Santa Clara County Library, and 
San Jose State College, and Ruth El- 
wonger, assigned to bookmobile service. 
Miss Elwonger comes from the Univer- 
sity of California Biology Library. 

With all flags flying, Hayward dedi- 
cated a brand new library building on 
April 7. This takes the place of the old 
Carnegie Building which has served for 
half a century. 

Sacramento City Library is rejoicing 
in a new salary schedule which was 
recently passed by the City Council. 
Their brochure, showing location of the 
various branches, and essential informa- 
tion about the library, is illustrated with 
clever line drawings. 


Although circulation figures are not 
considered an accurate measure of a li- 
brary’s use, Los Angeles is still feeling 
a bit pleased that the Enoch Pratt sta- 
tistical tabulation shows LA ranking 
second in circulation in the USA. New 
York leading with a good margin of 


almost two million, and Chicago running 
neck and neck with only about 250,000 
less. However this showing was made 
on a budget that ranks sixth, Los An- 
geles trailing Chicago, New York, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and Boston. 


THE SOFT ANSWER 
(Continued from page 195) 


troversies in recent years. One had to 
do with the glamor or lack of it of our 
feminine colleagues. Another was con- 
cerned with the desirability or otherwise 
of men in the profession. These mild 
echoes of what Mr. Thurber would 
think of as the battle of the sexes gen- 
erated considerable warmth and even, 
now and then, some heat. But for the 
rest, all is beautiful agreement. Someone 
points out that the library must take its 
place with other mass media and reach 
a large audience. This bold statement is 
met by silence,—signifying, apparently, 
agreement. But, says another expert, the 
library is essentially a preserver of the 
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MABEL RAY GILLIS 
(Continued from page 199) 


to see and emulate, professional rec 
titude on the gold standard. Never 
compromising with her conscience, put 
ting all her energies and intelligence 
into her work, she has yet never lost 
a quizzical modesty and lack of self- 
importance. Almost everyone who re- 
ceives adulation persistently becomes 
addicted to it, but I truly believe Miss 
Gillis gets more of a glow out of watch- 
ing a person she has believed in and 
encouraged win recognition than she 
does from receiving it herself. She has 
an uncanny sense in judging others 
and in detecting under-the-surface capa- 
cities just as she can also quietly esti- 
mate on-the-surface shams. She speaks 
as she writes, clearly, exactly and with 
crystalline precision. Her roots run 
down as deeply as her outreaching, 
sheltering branches spread wide for she 
acts only after sound deliberation. Her 
reasons are always on file and in order. 
Above all other qualities shines her 
sense of justice. How firm a founda 
tion she has given us! And how we 
shall miss it after July 1st, 1951! 





humanities and we should concentrate 
on the intelligent few. Again the deep 
impenetrable stillness of approbation. 
We tacitly agree (at least one has never 
seen a “no” anywhere in print) that 
librarians should be bookmen, that they 
should be business men, that they should 
be subject experts, that they should be 
administrators whose knowledge of sub 
ject fields does not matter. 

Not for a moment do I advocate that 
our dignified publications degenerate 
into political namecalling or undignified 
brawling. But points of view are de- 
veloped and polished on the whetstone 
of controversy. And I for one feel that 
a little amicable debate would enliven 
our magazines and our profession. 


—ARMINE MACKENZIE 





Interlibrary Loan Information Leaflet 


For Patrons of California Libraries 


Statement prepared by a Sub-Committee on Interlibrary Loans, Regional Cooper- 
ation Committee (Northern Division), California Library Association. 


|. Definition and Purpose. 


Interlibrary loans are loans made for individuals by negotiations between libra- 
ries rather than by personal application. Their purpose is to make available when 
necessary to their borrowers, materials not 

already in a given library. 

The Interlibrary loan service is a cour- 
tesy and a privilege, not a right. It is 
dependent on the voluntary cooperation 
of many libraries. 

1. Special arrangements between the 
California State Library and the county 
and public libraries favor a liberal inter- 
pretation of interlibrary loans privileges 
between each other. 

2. Loans requested outside this cooper- 
ative system, however, should be restricted 
to those materials which are essential for 
advanced research, business or professional 
needs. This limitation is commonly applied 
by university, college, research and special 

libraries as an interlibrary loan policy. It is made necessary by the fact that these 
libraries have an initial responsibility to serve the needs of their own clientele, 
and also because of the high cost to these lending libraries of handling interlibrary 
loan transactions. 


As applied to research carried on by candidates for degrees, it is assumed that 
candidates choose subjects for study according to the resources at hand and not 
those which will involve attempting to borrow a large part of the material frem 
other libraries. 


Il. Privileges and Responsibilities. 


The borrowing library assumes responsibility 
for the careful use and safe and prompt return 
of all material borrowed. This does not relieve 
the patron of personal responsibility to return 
material in good condition by the date due. 


Il. Requests for Loans. 


Requests for loans are made to whatever li- 
brarian in a given library is authorized to handle 
this service. This librarian attempts to borrow 
the item from the nearest library which will 
lend it. When the item has been received, 
notification is sent to the patron making the 
requests. At the end of the period of the loan, 
the item is returned to the borrowing library 
for return to the lending library. 





IV. Procedure. 


1. To obtain loans, it is essential that the items requested be cited completely 
and accurately. The following information is necessary in the request. 
Book: 
. Author's surname and forename and/or initials. 
. Title. 
. Place and publisher. 
Date. 
Specific edition or volume if important. 


. Name and volume of series, if the title is part of a series. 
. Name of translator or editors, if important. 


Example: 


Blair, Glenn M. Educational psychology, its development and present status, 
Urbana, University of Illinois, 1948. (University of Illinois bulletin 
vol. 46, no. 13). 

James, Montague R. A descriptive catalogue of the manuscripts in the li- 
brary of Eton college. Cambridge, Cambridge university press, 1895. 


Magazine: 


a. Correct and full title of the publication; abbreviations are not sufficient, 
especially for foreign periodicals. 
. Place and/or publisher, except for common magazines. 
. Volume and date. 
. Page numbers of article desired. 
. Author and title of article desired. If not known, note the subject matter 
of the article. 


Example: 


Gazette des beaux-arts, 6th ser., v. 25, 1944. Article on churches of Guate: 
mala by Pal Keleman. Pages not known. 


If all of this information is not available, then give a complete citation to the 
source of the reference. 


If there is a deadline date by which material must be received, include this in 
the request. From two to six weeks (or 
longer) may be required to locate and secure 
material. If the applicant knows where a 
copy of the requested title is located, he 
should include this information. 


2. The period of time for which loans are 
made is ordinarily either two weeks or one 
month from date of receipt, although there 
may be occasional variations. If the material 
is needed longer, request for a renewal should 
be made one week before due. The lending 
library reserves the right of recall. 


* 


3. The borrowing library is bound by 

whatever conditions are imposed by the lend- 

ing library, and is not free to vary these 

conditions. The most frequent.restriction is that books must be used within the 
building of the borrowing library. 

















4. The transportation charge may or may not be passed on to the borrower, 
depending on the policy of the individual library. Books usually are sent book 
post, with or without insurance. Theses and other types of manuscript or rare 
items ordinarily must be sent by first class mail or by express, which cost con- 
siderably more than book rates. 


V. Limitations. 


























1. In general, all books owned by a library, except those governed by special 
terms, may be lent upon occasion to other libraries. Most libraries however, 
probably will not grant a request for the following kinds of materials: : 


a. Materials difficult or expensive to pack. e.g., bound newspapers. 


b. Reference books. 
Us. 


tin c. Materials on reserve or otherwise in constant use, including current fic- 


tion, current periodicals and popular non-fiction. 
d. Materials which are inexpensive and currently purchasable. 
e. Special gift collections. 


f. An excessive number of volumes at one time, such as a long file of a 
nt, magazine. 
g. Rare books, manuscripts, unique items; fragile and irreplaceable materials. 


. Music to be used in public performance. 






~ 2. In addition, users of college and university libraries should not expect their 


libraries to procure by interlibrary loan the following types of materials: 
a. The basic materials for a thesis. 
ate: b. Duplicate copies of titles already owned by the library. 


c. Books for class use. 
the 





VI. Unpublished Theses and Dissertations. 


The use of unpublished theses and dissertations which are not copyrighted 
may require the consent of the author or the graduate school for whose require- 
ments they were written.. When borrowed, they should be so used that the 
author's rights are not infringed. This means that photographic reproductions 
may not be made without specific permission from the lending library. Any re- 
strictions on use imposed by the lending library are to be strictly followed. 


is in 







Because theses are usually in typescript, they are considered manuscripts by 
the post-office and must be sent by first-class mail or express. The valuation on - 
theses is high, being based on the cost of replacement by typing, which brings 

the insurance charge higher than for books. 





VII. Photostats and Microfilms. 


It is often possible to obtain photostat, photoprint or microfilm copy more 
cheaply than it is to borrow a book or periodical. This practice has an advantage 
in that the copy becomes the property of the purchaser. In making and using 
reproductions the provisions of copyright law must be observed. 


1 the 
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VIII. Special Applications. 


The University of California Library (Berkeley) does not ordinarily lend on 
interlibrary loan within a radius of twenty miles. 


The Library of Congress will not lend library 
materials for the use of undergraduate or gradu- 
ate students. 


Harvard, Illinois, Yale and Columbia univer- 
sity libraries, among others, request that all 
materials borrowed from them be used within 
the building of the borrowing library. 


Among libraries which do not lend on inter- 
library loan are: New York Public Library, 
Henry E. Huntington Library, W. A. Clark 
Library, and the libraries of societies with a 
limited membership. 


Periodicals are generally not lent by Federal 
libraries in Washington, D. C. They will, 
however, make photostats or microfilms when 
possible. 


The California State Library lends freely to all libraries in the state and main- 
tains a union catalog of cards from county libraries, a few public libraries and 
the university libraries (to July, 1950). This enables it to give the location of 
copies not,in its own collection. 


The Sub-Committee of the Regional Cooperation Committee (Northern Divi- 
sion) has been working for the past two years on a revision of the Inter-library 
Loan Code. This revision has been reviewed by the Regional Cooperation Com- 
mittee of ACRL. Because of an urgent need for some sort of brochure which 
can be handed to patrons as a guide to interlibrary loan practices, and since there 
has been widespread interest expressed in this leaflet, it is being printed in the 
California Librarian. Reprints may be purchased for 3c each in quantity lots of 
not less than fifty, from the Executive Secretary of the CLA., 829 Coventry Road, 
Berkeley 7, Calif. 


J. Stillson Judah, Pacific School of Religion Margaret Uridge, University of Calif. 
Beulah Mumm, California State Library Berkeley, Chairman, Regional Cooperation 
Virginia Reuss, San Francisco State College Committee (Northern Division) 
Margaret Rocq, Standard Oil Co. of Calif. Helen Blasdale, Mills College, Chairman 


BEN B. SQUIRE 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Special Attention given Library and School Orders 


LOW PRICES — GUARANTEED SERVICE — REFERENCES 
5678 Miles Avenue Ockland 9, Calif. 
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THIS MECHANICAL AGE 

Although my recent articles have made 
little or no mention of photographic 
activities, this field of librarianship has 
not remained inactive. Several new and 
interesting developments have come to 
my attention, therefore, I propose to 
devote this issue to photography and 
return to my study of duplicators next 
time. 

Charles Bruning Company, Inc., have 
announced a new machine for office 
copying, the BW Copyflex. It uses the 
Diazo process formerly used only in 
large so-called “white printers.” The 
new machine appears to be ideal for 
desk-side copying because it requires no 
inks, stencils, trays, plumbing, exhausts, 
or special room lighting. Producing 1 
to 100 copies of any material, the cost 
of an 8Y% x 11” copy averages less than 
2 cents (according to Bruning’s figures). 
including labor, materials, depreciation 
and all other charges. However, the 


device has two limitations for library 
usage, material that is marked on both 
sides or is On Opaque paper must be 


copied on BW reflex film and all ma- 
terial must be fed into a slot of the 
machine. These difficulties rather elim- 
inate book-copying, which is unfortu- 
nate for otherwise the machine is simple 
enough to make possible coin-in-the-slot 
operation by the library patrons. 

An even more interesting development 
is the re-entry of “Microprint” upon 
the scene. In the pre-war years, Albert 
Boni put forth the idea of using micro- 
film to reduce the size of printed ma- 
terials and then to use the economies 
of the printing press to reproduce the 
micro-images. The format that he chose 
was a 9” x 6” card containing 100 images 
or pages. The product was then read on 
a projection-type reading machine called 
the Readex. The British Sessional Pa- 
pers and the Church Catalog of English 
Literature both made their appearance 
in this medium before the war years 
intervened. After this lapse of nearly 
ten years, Mr. Boni is again active with 
Microprint and the Readex, which now 
sells for $325. His firm recently an- 
nounced plans for the reproduction of 
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some 5000 early British and American 
plays under the title, “Three Centuries 
of English and American Plays,” edited 
by Dr. Wells of Columbia. Also, the 
New York Times is appearing in this 
format with a special reader designed 
to show the full width of the newspaper 
page and over one-half of its depth. The 
Microprint image is not as sharp as those 
by microfilm, but the cost is approxi- 
mately one-half the cost of either micro- 
film or microcard. Since it uses printing 
rather than photography, the cards are 
sulphur-free and hence, more permanent. 
Boni claims that his process meets all 
the National Bureau of Standards re- 
quirements for permanence for a min- 
imum of 300 years. In addition, the 
card stock makes the Microprint more 
durable to scratching and rough hand- 
ling than microfilm. Further details on 
the proiects and reading machines can 
he obtained from the Readex Microprint 
Corporation, Chester, Vermont. 

A fourth method of accomplishing 
compact preservation of printed materi- 
als is microimages on sheet film instead 
of our common roll film. This method 
has been used in Europe for some years. 
but is only now coming into the United 
States. Diebold, Inc., of Canton, Ohio. 
is now producing a sheet film viewer at 
$400 and Griscombe. Products, Inc., are 
planning two low cost sheet film readers 
for this spring. Sheet film offers the 
filing and handling conveniences of Mi- 
croprint and Microcards and retains the 
image sharpness of microfilm. For these 
reasons, it seems probable that this me- 
dium will find ready acceptance for 
certain types of projects. 

—ALAN D. Covey 

A group of municipal and county li- 
braries in the San Francisco Bay area 
have cooperated to enable the School of 
Librarianship of UC to offer working 
fellowships to be known as Carleton B. 
Joekel Internships. The participating li- 
braries agree to guarantee a minimum of 
$100 a month at their regular hourly 
rates, for the school year, on schedules 
that will enable the student to attend 
Library School. 





STATE AID 
(Continued from page 206) 

State? Why should the library situation 
differ? In any event, the program is com- 
pletely voluntary and a member library 
can always drop out of the program 
should its officers feel that their control 
of the library were being in any way 
impaired for the worse. 

I have declared that the projected 
State Aid program is nothing new to 
California, which already has a State 
library functioning as a central head- 
quarters of the public libraries of the 
State. But the present city and county 
library system is no longer adequate to 
meet the problems of a growing and 
shifting population. (Additional prob- 
lems come from the rapid industrializa- 
tion.) For better or worse, these changes 
are transforming many areas of the 
State. The basic principles underlying 
the county library idea need to be re- 
applied to a different geographical and 
political framework. County and muni- 
cipal library systems should be merged 
under the aegis of the State Library into 
larger groupings known as regional li- 
brary systems that will provide a strong, 
effective organization capable of furnish- 
ing adequate library service to an area, 
regardless of local political boundaries 
or the vagaries of shifting centers of 
population. California must and will 
rise to the library challenge presented 
by the enormous growth of population 
in the last two decades and the resulting 
decline in library service to its people. 
Just as the enthusiastic and unselfish 
county library pioneers faced up to the 
problem of providing the second geo- 
graphically largest State in the Union, 
but then one of the most thinly popu- 
lated, with some effective measure of 
library service and organized the far- 
famed county library system, so we of 
this new era in California library history 
must step forward to carry on their 
work. 

A State Aid program for California 
libraries opens up exciting new vistas 
of opportunities for library service un- 
dreamed of by those resourceful women 
who rode into the mountains on mules 
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to carry books to the isolated and opened 
book stations in chicken brooders in 
order to give the citizens of the State 
a chance to read books. As a result of 
the far-reaching technological advances 
made in transportation and communica- 
tion and of the great strides made in 
professional techniques and equipment, 
the library pioneers of today have vast 
new fields to conquer. Adequate library 
service for every citizen of the State 
of California is actually possible today. 
The necessary funds could be at our 
disposal. States like New York and 
Michigan have already achieved a State 
Aid program and are busy working out 
a State-wide library service that will 
soon put California’s nearly outmoded 
organization to shame. All that is re- 
quired is an earnest desire on the part 
of California librarians to improve and 
expand the library service of the State 
and determined, unanimous, and enthu- 
siastic effort to gain the necessary finan- 
cial support from the only governmental 
organization in the State big enough to 
co-ordinate library service throughout 
the State. 


A FULL MEASURE OF 
SATISFACTION 
Is Guaranteed 
When You Purchase 
“BOUND TO STAY 
BOUND” 


Rebinding and Prebound 
New Books 


NEW METHOD 
BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 


Library Binders Book Sellers 
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FILM CIRCUITS 
(Continued from page 208) 


price of 13 films, would get the use of, 
and acquire an ownership interest in, a 
collection of 100 new films each year. 
The CLA Audio-visual Committee has 
estimated that a circuit could be suc- 
cessfully started with as few as five 
libraries budgeting a minimum of $500 
each. 

In California, two groups of libraries 
are now trying to organize film circuits 
along these lines—one in the Los Ange- 
les area and the other in the Bay area. 
Last summer, after a breakfast meeting 
at the CLA Conference in Sacramento, 
the members of the CLA Audio-visual 
Committee and other interested librari- 
ans awoke to the realization that this 
State is ready for the development of 
film circuits. That realization was con- 


firmed in the early autumn when the 
results of a public library film question- 
naire, distributed by the ALA Film 
Office, were published. Nineteen public 


libraries in California expressed interest 
in joining a film circuit. Eleven of these 
were in the South, 3 in the Central 
Valley, and 5 in the Bay region. Last 
November then, the CLA Audio-visual 
Committee met at Stanford with inter- 
ested guests and laid plans for action. 
Its first move was to circulate another 
questionnaire for additional information. 


On March 27, when the Southern 
California Library Executives’ Council 
met at Los Angeles, more than a dozen 
librarians in that area expressed a desire 
to join a film circuit, and most of them 
thought they could raise the money. 
Whittier, Santa Monica, Santa Ana, 
Long Beach, Glendale, Fullerton, Po- 
mona, Riverside, National City, Los 
Angeles, and Pasadena were among the 
interested libraries. Harold Hamill, who 
had opened his own film collection at 
the Los Angeles Public Library on Jan- 
uary 1, offered the Los Angeles Public 
Library as the administrative center of 
the circuit. He is now chairman of 
the Council's Audio-visual Committee to 
draft an operational plan. Unless some 
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unexpected obstacles are encountered, a 
Southern California film circuit will, it 


is hoped, be born this year. 


In the Bay area progress is also being 
made. The interested libraries include 
San Francisco, Monterey, Palo Alto, 
Oakland, Richmond, Alameda, Burlin- 
game, Lodi, San Leandro, San Jose, and 
Santa Cruz, plus Stockton and Coalin- 
ga in neighboring areas. On April 12, 
1951, representatives from most of these 
libraries met in San Francisco. The 
present aim of this group is to sign up 
enough libraries by July 1 to begin cir- 
cuit operations this coming autumn. The 
subscription rate per library has been 
fixed at $500 for the first year, and it 
appeared on April 12 that 8 libraries 
will probably be able to participate. It 
was agreed that the circuit will proceed 
if only 6 participants are obtained. Dur- 
ing the first year, the Richmond Public 
Library will serve as administrative cen- 
ter. 

The establishment of film circuits in 
neither area is yet assured, but when 
the ground is finally broken, a few 
pioneers which individually have under- 
taken film service, such as Richmond, 
Monterey, Coalinga, Santa Monica, 
Long Beach, and Los Angeles, will be 
joined by a number of others. These 
libraries will have films—the very best 
16 mm sound films—to use and to lend. 
They will not have many at first, but 
enough to demonstrate the educational 
and cultural value of this kind of library 
material. They need not show these films 
in the library. No special building fa- 
cilities will be required. They need only 
to put them in the hands of community 
groups who, we may feel assured, will 
accept them and use them eagerly—- 
churches, women’s clubs, scout organiza- 
tions, service clubs, etc. And we may 
also feel assured that, instead of drain- 
ing the library's financial resources, this 
service will rally new support to the 
library. People do like films, they ap- 
preciate good ones, and they learn from 
them. It is our job as librarians to sec 
that the people get them. 





BOOK EDITORS MEET 
THE TRADE 
(Continued from page 210) 


book it is because Mr. Tunis hopes that 
it may help others who may be troubled 
by the same questions as the boy who 
first came to him for advice. 


After the meeting tea was served in 
the corridor and everyone had a won- 
derful opportunity to exchange greetings 
in an atmosphere of spring gaiety and 
color. 


The display of the Clearing House of 
Lists at the State Convention last year 
was so well used that the California 
Library Association Publicity Commit- 
tee, Section of Work with Boys and 
Girls, is requesting again that children’s 
Librarians send their new material for 
display in October at State Convention 
in San Francisco. Send to Clara J. 
Webber, Pomona Public Library, Pomo- 


na, California. 


“tops for Quality 


“We appreciate not only 
the excellent quality you have 
in your materials but also the 


top-notch service we get.” 


—From a School Librarian 


GAYLORD BROS., Ine. 


29 N. Aurora Street 
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THE UNWANTED BOOK 
(Continued from page 218) 


pointed out recently in the Antiquarian 
'Bookman, only too often is the local 
book shop rightly regarded as the “cul- 
Stural center” of the community, the 
library not being in a position to com- 
| pete with the dealer in extent of services 
or general range of knowledge or activi- 
‘ties, such being decried by library boards 
as “too commercial” or outside the scope 
Poof the library. As things stand, it is 
not possible for the public library to 
"function as the book shop, but never- 
‘theless the librarian should have a highly 
developed sense of the past and a strony 
feeling for the continuity of the book 
arts. He should be conversant with dis- 
‘tinguished books, including those pub- 
lished before the days of mass produc- 
tion: with first editions of important 
authors, early English books, significant 
Americana, fine bindings, famous illus- 
trators, children’s classics, and the like. 
It is not necessary for him to be an 
authority on museum pieces of the 
nature of the Gutenberg Bible or the 
Bay Psalm Book, or such minutiae as 
foxing or dendritic growths, but he 
should at least be able to inform people 
why the “priceless old Family Bible” is 
worthless and to distinguish between a 
“Tamerlane” facsimile and an original. 

Experts in some cases need to be con- 
sulted, but it should be gratifying to 
the librarian when he is able to pass on 
a rara avis or advise a patron as to the 
character of his cherished possession. 
While librarianship has become very 
specialized, due to the tremendous ex- 
pansion of knowledge, the librarian is 
still considered an arbiter of books, as 
well as literature per se, and the move 
he knows about books the greater his 
usefulness to his library and his com- 
munity, not to mention his professional 
pride and sense of personal satisfaction. 

Few public libraries are equipped 
with all the handbooks and checklists 
necessary to the complete identification 
and evaluation of book rarities. But 
many will have Merle Johnson’s Ameri- 
can First Editions and American Book- 
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Prices Current, and perhaps some other 
good sources, such as Lowndes’ Bibliog- 
rapher's Manual or Seymour de Ricci’s 
Book Collector's Guide. There are also 
important catalogs of the works of 
authors and illustrators, regional bib- 
liographies, catalogs issued by rare book 
shops and auction houses, and other use- 
ful compilations, such as the Grolier 
Club lists of famous and influential 


books. 


It should be a truism today that 
known rarities in the library, in addition 
to special collections, receive appropriate 
care and segregation. Now that many 
attractive reprints of important Ameri- 
cana are available, for instance, there is 
less need to wear out scarce Grabhorns 
and original editions of western classics. 
The library’s first editions of great books 
of the stamp of Eldorado, The Big Bon- 
anza, and John Lloyd Stephens’ Inci- 
dents of Travel in Central America 
should be safeguarded and preserved for 
display purposes and special reference 
needs. Such as these are not “un- 
wanted” books—they are the cream of 
the crop. 


The wise generalization that “a book 
can have no Right to subsist but only a 
Power to subsist” is a good axiom for 
the librarian when considering the dis- 
posal of an old book or the adoption of 
a new one. Speaking as a librarian and 
a collector, my own philosophy is: in 
so far as possible, don’t buy the un- 
wanted book in the first place; get rid 
of the possessed book which really is 
unwanted; but stick by the stout and 
needed book to the bitter end. 


The University of Southern Califor- 
nia announces four University Library 
Science scholarships for the academic 
year, 1951/52. Each scholarship covers 
full tuition for the professional program 
in Library Science. 


Application blanks and further infor- 
mation can be secured from the Assistant 
Director, School of Library Science, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7. 





An Audio-Visual Pre-ALA Confer- 
ence Workshop will be conducted in 
the Red Lacquer Room of the Palmer 
House, Chicago, July 7-8. Documentary 
historic films will be shown at the morn- 
ing meeting on the 7th, and an American 
Heritage Film List presented by Grace 
Stevenson of Seattle. Demonstration of 
Children’s materials will be made in the 
afternoon. Sunday, July 8, Edwin Cas- 
tagna of Long Beach Public Library 
will preside at a session on Discussion- 
strips, a new device for Adult Discussion 
based on films and books. Demonstra- 
tions of Adult Materials including a 
book talk and film program are to be 
given in the afternoon, and screenings 
of new films in the evenings. 

The Junior College Section of the 
Association of College and Reference 
Libraries, ALA, is scheduled to meet 
during the Chicago Conference, on July 
10, at 8:30 p.m. Speaker will be Donald 
E. Thompson, Director of the Mississip- 
pi State College Libraries: Self-survey 
methods for the Junior College Library. 
Eugene McKnight, Chairman Far West 
Tete Cee Section, says the place 
~of meeting will be assigned later. 

Trustees and Librarians are reminded 
that July 3rd is the deadline on which 
to send the name of that special trustee 
whose efforts have accomplished so much 
toward the betterment of your library. 
The name, supported by the governing 
facts, should be submitted to the Jury 
on Citation of Trustees, C/o C.L.A., 
829 Coventry Road, Berkeley 7, Cali- 
fornia. 

The Chairman of the Trustees Divi- 
sion would like your ideas and sugges- 
tions as early as possible regarding topics 
and/or problems you would like to have 
discussed at the annual CLA meeting, 
to be held in San Francisco in October. 
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APPLAUSE 


To Joe Biggins whose column People 
and Books is being quoted and reprinted 
far and wide. 


To Neal Harlow whose Maps of San 
Francisco Bay is adding distinction to 
the “Fifty Best Books of 1950” and the 
“1951 Western Books,” not to mention 
its being the 750,000th book to be added 
to UCLA Library. 


To Martin Thomas whose California 
State Documents Distribution was fa- 
vorably reviewed in LC’s Information 
Bulletin. 


To Lawrence Clark Powell for his 
choice Music into Silence in the Pacific 
Spectator. 


Again, to Bernard Garbutt for our 
June Bride cover girl who knows exactly 
where to go for prompt help. And— 
for the excellent reviews appearing of 
his illustrations of the Merry Fiddlers 
by Alice Goudey. 


We Thank Our Library 
Friends For Their 
Continued Patronage 


* 


Your Orders Handled 
With Prompt and 
Efficient Service 


a 


The Los Angeles 
News Company 


Division of 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 


301-307 East Boyd Street 
Los Angeles 13 California 
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are now trying 
CALIFORNIA BOOKSELLERS 


for their out-of-print wants. 


We have a very large stock of 
out-of-print books in all fields. 
Also a very diligent search ser- 
vice. West Coast headquarters 
for files, runs and odd num- 
bers of periodicals. Send your 
want lists to us. 


ZEITLIN & VER BRUGGE 


Booksellers 


815 North La Cienega Boulevard 


BOOKS on MUSIC 
Old — Rare 
and New 


Last Catalogue: 


MUSICOLOGY 
HAYDN 
MOZART 
BEETHOVEN 


ERNEST E. GOTTLIEB 


Musical Literature 


450 N. BEVERLY DR. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
CRestview 5-4680 


Los Angeles 46 California 


When purchasing books we are prepared to 
give you quick and efficient service. 


Trade books of all publishers, both Adult and 
Juvenile, at Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, to all publica- 
tions. We solicit your bids. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY 
Division of The American News Company, Inc. 


657 Howard Street San Francisco 5, California 
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Bindery 
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Western 


Library Service 


7262 BEVERLY BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


Prebound 
Juvenile 
Books 


Check Lists 
Available 


Prompt, Efficient Service 


Write for details, specttentions 1 
and Bulletin No. roast) 


ORESCENT FIXTURES OF CALIFORNIA + 3320-18TH ST. + SAN FRANCISCO 
613 IMPERIAL STREET,LOS ANGELES + 1318 S.W.FIRST AVE ,PORTLAND, ORE 
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LIBRARY BINDING 


- Description of our service 


and price submitted 


upon request... 


ANGWIN BOOh BINDERY 


Freight Address—St. Helena 


Complete Subscription Service on every 
Magazine and Newspaper printed 
anywhere in the world. 


* 


LEIGH M. RAILSBACK 
Subscription Agency 


We invite your list 
for comparative prices and 
guarantee satisfactory service. 


* 


116 South Michigan Avenue 


Pasadena 5 California 


Angwin, Calif. 


Librarians 
and Teachers... 


Send for complete information, 
and reprint from .. . 


NEW 
‘oe 2% 
EDITION 
of the 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Write now to... 
FRANK J. WEBBER 
Educational Division 
FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC. 


6404 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28 
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13 7 FOR USING STACEY’S SPECIALIZED LIBRARY SERVICE 
FOR BUSINESS, SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL AND SEMI-TECHNICAL BOOKS 


1. One western source of supply for all scientific books. 

2. One order instead of many, thereby saving hours of time. 

3. One statement, one check once a month. 

A. One supplier’s invoices showing author, title, publisher, and price. 

5. Invoices accompany the shipment—no log jam in your receiving room. 


6. The largest stock of scientific books in the United States insures an ex- 
tremely high percentage of your orders being filled from stock. 


7-—— Speed in delivery. Shipment of books in stock is made the same day your 
order is received. Stacey’s does not hold books for bulk shipment. 


3. Immediate and automatic notification on any title not sent, giving the pro- 
bable shipping date. 


9. Prepaid transportation. Even with the increased postal rates, Stacey's 
pays the carrying charges. 


10,——_A flat discount from the regular publishers’ list price. Analysis has shown 
this is a financial advantage to the library over a system of varying 
discounts, and allows the library to budget purchases exactly at the time 
of ordering. 


li. Automatic follow-up with the publishers on overdue shipments and prompt 
notification to the customer of information received from the publisher. 


12. Stacey’s personnel, experienced in dealing with the specialized hooks of 
science, provide smooth and efficient operation. 


13. New books are received automatically. Standing 
orders with the publishers assure us of stock 
of each new title as it is issued. 


14, Books on approval. Stacey's is glad to send 
books for examination. 


15. An information service, which, supplementing 
the cumulative indices, lists over 30,000 titles 
with their present status of availability. 


16. Catalog service. When requested, Stacey’s will 
be delighted to supply any publishers’ catalogs 
that are available. 


17. Expert shipping service. An experienced crew, 
aware of the need for careful packing, uses 
mechanized equipment for speed and efficiency. 
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18, A display room that has been labeled “the most 
beautiful book store in the world.” You are 
invited to visit and browse. 


551 MARKET STREET f 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 + CALIFORNIA | 








